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PREFACE. 


Have often complained, that ſo anci- 
ent and noble a Nation as 0urs,ſore- 
nowned by the Fame of their Arms and 
Exploits abroad, ſo applauded and envi- 
ed, for their _ and happy Inſtitutions 
at home, ſo flouriſhing in Arts and Learn« 
ing, and ſo adorned by excellent Wri- 
ters in other Kids, ſhould not yet have 
produced one good or approved general 
Hiſtory of England. That of France 
has been compoſed with great Induſtry, 
by ' des Serres, with Judgment and- 
Candor by Mezeray. That of Spain 
with great Diligence and eloquent Stile, 
by Mariana. That of the Empire, 
with much Pains and good Order, as 
A 2 well 
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well as Learning,by Pedro de Mexiaz 
but ours have been written by ſuch mean 
and vulgar Authors, fo tedious im their 
Relations, or rather Colletions, ſo in= 
judicious in the Choice of what ivas fit 
to be told or to be let alone, with ſo lit- 
tle Order, and in ſo wretched a Style ; 
that as it is a Shame to be ignorant itt 
the Aﬀairs of our own Country, fo tis 
hardly worth the Time or Pains to be 
informed, ſmce for that End a Man 
muſt read over a Library rather than 4 
Book, and after all, muſt be content to 
forget more than he remembers. 

"Tis true, ſome Parcels or ſhort Pe- 
riods of our Hiſtory have been left us 
by Perſons of great Worth and Learn- 
ing , much honoured or eſteemed it 
their Times ; as, Part of Edward 
the fourth and Richard the third by 
Sir Thomas Moor ; Henry the ſe- 
venth by Sir Francis Bacon ; Henry 
the eighth by the Lord Herbert ; Bd- 


ward 
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ward the ſixth by Sir John Hay- 


wood ; .and Queen Elizabeth by Mrs 
Camden: There are beſides theſe, 


many voluminous Authors of ancient 


| Times, in Latin, and of modern in 


Engliſh, with ſome Forreigners , as 
Froiſlart and Polidore Virgil ; out 
of all which might be framed a full and 
7uſt Body. of our general Hiſtory,if cols 
lefted with Pains and Care, and dis 
geſted with good Order ; for the Archi- 
teft is only wanting, and not the Mate> 
rials for ſuch a Building. 

I will confeſs, I had it in my 
Thoughts at one Time of my Life, and 
the moſt proper for ſuch a Work, to 
make an Abridgment of our Engliſh 
Story, having obſerved that Meze-» 
rays Abrege of his own, was more 
eſteemed, and much more read than 
his larger Volume ; but thoſe Thoughts 
were ſoon diverted ,by other Implay- 
ments, wherein T had the Hopes, as 

2 well 
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well as the Intentions of doing ſome 
greater Services to iy Conntry. I have 
ſince endeavoured to engaite ſome of my 
Friends in the ſame Deſign, whom I 
thought capable of  atchieving it, but 
have not prevailed ; ſome pretending -- 
Modeſty, and others too much valuing 
Safe. 
7 fn ts invite and encourage 
fome worthy Spirit, and true Lover of 
our Country to purſne this Attempt , I 
have conſented to the publiſhing of this | 
Tatrodu&tion to the Hiſtory of Englad, 


 wherem T have traced a ſhort Account 


of this Iland, the Names, the Inhabi- 
tants, and "Conſtitutions thereof, from 
the firſt Originals, as far as I could 
find any Ground of probable Story, or 
of fair ConjeFture, fince Philoſophers 
tell us, that none can- be ſaid to know 
things well, who does not know them. nt 
their Beginnings. T have further des 


duced it, through the great and mes 


mos 
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morable Changes of Names , People, 
Cuſtoms, and Laws that paſſed bere, 
until the End of the firſk Norman 
Reign, which made the laſt and great 
Period of this Kingdom, leaving the 
Succeſſions and Conſtitutions fince that 
Time, ſo fixed and Eſtabliſhed as ta 
bave laſted for the Space of above ſix 
bundred Years, without any confidera= 
ble Alteration from ſo long a Courſe 
of - Time, or ſuch Variety of E- 
vents as have ſince arrived in the 
World. 

T have bereby beaten through all the 
rough and dark Ways of this Fourney ; _ 
the reſt lies fair and eafie through 4 
plain and open Country, and I ſhould 
think my ſelf happy to ſee it well pur- 
ſued by ſome abler Hand, for the Ho- 
nour of our Nation, and the Satisfa- 
ftion of our own as well as forreign 


Readers, who ſhall be curious to. know 


our 
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our Story. TI wiſh it may be per+ 
formed with the ſame good Intenti- 
ons, and with much better Suc- 


ceſs ) than this | ſmall | Endeaveur of 


mine, 
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Ritain was by the Ancients 
accounted the ' greateſt Is 


-—_ 


| {land of the known World; 
and for ought is yet certain, may 
be ſo ſtill, notwithſtanding the 
later Diſcoveries of Madagaſcar and 
- Japan, which are by ſome brought 
into Competition. It extends front 


DB North 
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North to South about ten Degrees, 
and . about two hundred Miles in 
the Breadth of its moſt extended 
Angles. It was angiently called 
Albion, which 'ſeems to have been 
ſoftned from Alpicn, the word Alp 
in* ſome of the Original. Weſtern 
Languages , ſignifying generally 
very high Lands or Hills, as this 
Iſle appears to thoſe who approach 
it from the Continent. But of 
thoſe Times there is no Certainty 
remains in Story, more than that 
it was fo called , and very little 
known to the reſt of the World. 

By the Romans, and fome time 
before Ceſar,” it was called Britan- 
| uia; concerning which Namev 
much Debate, and no Agreement 
has been among the modern Learn- 
ed of our Country, . or of others. 
After raking into all the Rubbiſh 
of thoſe Authors; That which 


ſeems 


(3) 
ſzems to me molt probable, is, thae 
the Strangers who came over into 
this Iſland upon the ſcore of Traf- 
hck , from the Coaſts .of Gaul of 
Germany, called the Inhabitants by 
one common Name of Briths, gi- 
yen them from the Cuſtam among 
them of painting thcir riaked Bo- 
dies and ſmall Shields with an Azure 
_ Blue, which by them was called 

Brith, and diſtinguiſh'd theni from 
Strangers who cafe among them : 
From this Name of the Inhabi- 


ants, the Romans upon their Inva» * 
fins, Canqueſts ; and-. Colonies 


eftabliſh'd in Gaul, which broughe 
them faſt acquainted: wich this 
Illand, called it Britanua, by giving 
8 Latin:cexrination to a. barbarous 
Name, and the {ame which aps 
wo to have been m wer ta 
y the Appellations of many other 
Countries, that fell —_ their 
B 2 Comts 
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Commerce or Conqueſts, as Mau- 
ritania, Luſitania, Aquitania, and ſe- 
veral others commonly 'known. 
The curious may obſerve this Care 
of the Romans, in giving their own 
Terminations to many barbarous 
Countries, and forming eafte and 
pleaſant Sounds out of the harſheſt, 
and moſt offenſive, to ſuch elegant 
Tongues and Ears as theirs : | fhall 
inſtance only in three, among ma- 
ny more, that are obvious to ſuch 
as pleaſethemſelves with theſe Spe- 
culations. ' The Province of Bri- | 
tain .in France was called ' among 
the Natives 4! Mor, which figni- 
fed Ad mare ,* or near the Sea; 
| from this the Romans called it 4r- 
morica. The Iſle berween the 
Branches of the Rhine, which divide 
for fome diſtance before they fall 
mco the 'Sea, was called. by the 

Old Germans Yat awe , which fig 
nifies 


®Þ 2» 

nifies fat or fruitful. Earth z and 
from this was framed the Latm 
word Batavia, The North-Eaſt 
part of Scotland was by the Natives 
called Cal Dun , which 1ignifes a 
Hill of Hazel, with whi#h it was 
covered ; from whence the Romans 
gave it the Name - of Caledonia : 
All which have laſted in their Lane 
' guage to this Day. 

The Britains were little known 
abroad, before the firſt Entrance of 
the Romans into their Iſle, or the 
Preparations and Enquiries they 
made in order to that Expedition : 
Their Coaſts only oppolite to Garl 
and Belgium , were frequented by 
Merchants from thence, who came 
thereby acquainted with them, bur 
little with the Inland. Provinces : 
And theſe were the Men from 
whom Ceſar drew his beſt Intelli- 
gence. concerning the Country he 
intendedto Invade, B 3 All 
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All that we find related of them 
by any credible Witnefles or Au- 
thority, before the Romans entred, 
| 1s, That the whole Country was 
filled with infinite numbers of Peo- 
ple, migſſily abounding in all ſorts 
of Carttle or Beaſts, both Wild and 
Tame; Their Houſes poorly Built, 
and ſcartered all over the Country, 
without Obſervance of Order or 
Diſtance , by which Villages are 
compoſed : But the Britams were 
placed as every Man liked, and at 
{maller or greater Diſtances, as they 
were invited by the Fertility of 
Soil, or the Convenience of Wood 
or of Water. They lived moſt 
upon Milk, or Fleſh which they 
got by Hunting ; Little upon Corn, 
which was not in much Eſteem or 
Plenty among them. What Cloaths 
they wore to cover any Parts of 
their Bodies , were uſually of the 

| Skins 
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Skins of Beaſts; bur much of their 
Body, as Arms, Legs, and Thighs, 
was left naked, and in many of 
them, All; What was naked, was 
painted with Blue. This was uni- 
verſa! among them, whether 
eſte-zmed an Adornment, or of 
Terror to their Adverſaries, or to 
diſtinguiſh them front all their 
Neighbours that. came among 


them, as Friends or as Enemies. 


Their Towns were moſt upon 
cheir Coaſts, and founded for the 
Advantage of Havens, andtheRe- | 
courſe of Strangers from che Cone 
tinent, to Buy and Sell, or Ex- 
change Wares with thoſe of the 
Iſland. Theſe Inhabitants were 
much more Civilized than thoſe of 
the Inland Country, by the Com- 
merce and Frequentation of other 


_ - Nations, eſpecially the Gauls, who 


had long before been Civilized by 
B 4 the 


($) 
the Roman Colonies, The Come 
modities exported out of the Iſle, 
were chiefly Hides and Tin ; which 
laſt was peculiar to this Country, 
_ and in much Uſe abroad, both in 
nearer and remoter Regions, where 
this Iſland was chiefly known by 
the Product of this Commodity, 
convey,d among them at fo great 
Diſtances, and ſomuch inRequeſt. 
\ Some Silver they had , but not in 
common Uſe, as having few Mines, 
and little Knowledge how to im- 
prove them, either' in the Digging, 
or Refining : Pearls they had roo, 
and frequently found among them, 
but __ clear, nor coloured like 
thoſe of the Orient, and therefore 
in low eſteem among the Romans : 
But little Iron , and that uſed ej- 
ther for Arms, orfor Rings, which 
wasa fort of Money current among 
them : The reſt was of Braſs, which 


was 


(9) 
was brought from abroad, and em- ' 
ployed only for this Uſe. 

Their Language, Cuſtoms, and 
Religion were generally the ſame 
with thoſe of the Gauls, before the 
Roman Conqueſts in that Province, 
which were much earlier than in 
Britain : This affinity made them 
frequently affiſt the Gauls upon the 
Coaſts, in their Wars againſt the 
Romans, and gave the firſt Occaſion 
of Caeſar's invading Britain for Re- 
venge and Safety, as well as Con- 
queſt and Glory. 

Their Government was like that 
of the ancient Gauls , of ſeveral 
ſmall Nations under ſeveral pe 
Princes; which ſeem the Original 
_ Governments of the World , and 

deduced from the natural Force 
and Right of Paternal Dominion; 
Such were the Fords among the 
Goths, the Clans in Scotland, and 
F Septs 
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Stpts in Treland. Whether theſe 
ſmall Britiſh Principalities deſcend. 
ed by Succeſſion, or were ele&ted 
by the Advantages of Age, Wil- 
dom, or Valour in the Families of 
the Prince, is not recorded. Bur 
upon "great of common Dangers, ' 
the chief Commander of- all their 
Forces , was choſen by common 
Confent in general Aſſemblies ; as 
Ceſar relates of Caſſivelaunus againſt 
his Invaſion. The ſame was done 
upon their Revolts againſt the Ro- 
man Colonies, under Cara&acus and 
Veadicea; For among them, Wo- 
men were admitted to their Prin- 
cipalities and general Commands, 
by che Right of Succeflion , No- 
bility of Birch, or Eminence of o- 
ther Qualities. | | 

Their - Forces conlifted chiefly 
in their Foot , and yet they coald 


draw great numbers of Horſe __ 
| the 
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the Field upon great Occaſions; th 
likewiſe fd hacks in Fiohe, 
which with ſhort Scythes faſten'd 
to the ends of the Axle-trees, 
gave cruel Wounds, great Terror, 
made fierceCharges upon theRanks 
of their Enemies , and were of 
much Force to Break, orto Diſor- 
der them. Their common Arms 
were ſmall Shields, but very large 
Swords, which expreſſed moreDe- 
fire of Wounding their Enemies, 
than Defending themſelves. They 
were eſteemed a very brave and 
fiercePeople, till their Bodies came 
to be ſoftned , and their Courages 
debaſed by the Luxury as well as 
Servitude whch the Romans intro» 
duced among them. | 

In their Religion and their Laws 
they were wholly governed by their 
Druids, as were the ancient Gawuls, 
who are ſaid to have been furniſh- 
cd 


( 12) 
ed withthe chiefeſt and-moſt learn- 
ed of theirs, -out of Britain, eſteem- 
ed the Nurſery of the ancient Dru- 
ids, ſo renowned in Story : Theſe 
were the- only Perſons "4 any ſort 
of Learning in theſe/Nations, which 
was derived-by long Tradition a- 
mong them , conlified in the Ob- 
ſervation of the Heavens, Know- 
ledge of the Stars and their Courles, 
and thereby the Preſages of many 
Events, ' or at leaſt Seaſons where- 
in the Vulgar is chiefly concern'd. 
The reſt was. their Do&rines of 
Religion, -Forms. of Divine Wor- 
ſhip, and Inſtructions in Morality, 
which conſiſted in Juſtice and For- 
titude. ; Their Lives were ſimple 
and innocent, in Woods, Caves, 
and hollow Trees: Their Food of 
' Acorns, Berries , or other Maſte ; 
their Drink, Water : Which made 
them reſpected and admired, not 
. only 
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only for knowing more than other 
Men, bur. for deſpiſing. what all 
others valued and purſued, ,and by 
their great Virtue and Tem, zrance 
they were ſuffered patiently: to re- 
prove- and corre&-the Vices and 
Crimes, from which | themſelves 
were free.' All this together gave 
them ſuch Authority and Venera- 
tion among'the . People;'thar the 

were not-anly the Prieſts; but the 
Judges-roo, * 'throughout the» Nati- 
on. No Laws were: inſtituted by 
Princes ' or 'comman®- Aſſemblies, 
without the:Propofal:or Approba- 
tion of: the Drurds : No: Perfon was 
puniſhed by-. Bonds ,: Strokes , 'or 
Death; without the:Judgment and 
Sentence of the: | Druids: From :a 
Belief, that Men would: never fub- 
mit to: the Loſs, of - their-Liberties; 
or their:Lives, unleſs they believed 
it was inflicted upon them by'a Di- 
vine Authority. One 


(14) 

One Cuſtom there. was. among 
the Britains which ſeems peculiar 
tothexglelves, and not found in the 
Searle a2 other Nations, either 
Civil i or Barbarous, which: was:'a 


d 
\ 


number Wrres among ., certain 


numbers, and by coraman conſent. 
Every Man married a ſingle Wo- 
man, who was always after and 
alone eſteemed his Wite: But it 
was uſual for five or:fx, ten or 
- twelve, or more, either Brothers or 
Friends, as they couldagree, to have 
all ther Wives mn common: Encoun- 
ters hapned among them :a8 they 
were invitedby Delire; or favoured 
Child hg ccenibabaþ co him 
that had married her; bur-all had 
a ſhare in. the:Care and.difence of 
the whole Society, \furicerna: Man 
knew- which were his own. 'Fhough 
this Cuſtom. be alledged asa Tell 


mMony 
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mony how favage or batbarous a 
People the Britains were, yec I know 
not why. it ſhould appear more ex- 
travagant than the 'community of 
Women in ſome other Countries; 

the deflowering of Virgins by the 
Prieft the finft Night of their Mar- 
riage ; the unlimited ' nimber of 
Wives and Concubines; not to 
mention the Marriage of Siſters a- 
mong the ancient Egyptians and A- 
thenians, and the borrowing - and' 
lending of Wives among the Ro-- 
mans. On tother fide irmay be al- 
ledged for ſome excuſe of theſe onr 
Anceſtors, that by fach'a Cuſtom 
- they avoidedthe common miſchiefs 
of Jcalouſie, the injuries of Adul- 
 tery, the Confinement of fingle. 
Marriages, the Luxury and Expence 
of many Wives or Concubines, 
and the partiality of Parents inthe 
Education of all ' their own Chil- 


dren: 
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dren: All which are Conſideratis 
ons that have fallen under the Care 
of many famous Law-givers. But 
the beſt excuſe was made upon this 


grown familiar with 


. occaſion by a Britiſh Woman (in 
the time of Severus) who bein 

| Jia Auguſta, 
'and other chief Ladies of that 


\ © Court, and having obſerved what 
paſſed there behind- the Curtain, 


" was one day reproached for this 


Cuſtom of the Britains, as Infamous 
in the Women, as well as Barba» 
rous in the Men. She anſwered 
coldly, We do that openly with the 
beſt of our, Men, which you do 
privately with the worſt of yours. 
However it be, ſuch werethe Peo- 
le and the Cuſtoms of Britain, 
when the Romans firſt invaded their 
Iſland under the Enfigns of Julius 
Ceſar. This famous Roman Leader 
then Governour of Gaul, after ha- 


ving 


wn © AE Ro - x a 


| (12) 
ving ſubdued all thatProvince, and 
che 


the bordering parts of Germany, was 
the firſt we read of with any cer- 
rainty, that enterd Britain with 
Foreign Arms. His Forces were 
compoled of Germans, Batavians, 
and Gauls, beſides che beſt of his 
Old Roman Legions : Yet in two 
Expeditions he made into . this I 
flind, he rather enereaſed the Glo- 
ry than the Dominion of Rome ; 
and gaye Britain the Honourof be- 
ing the laſt Triumph of char migh- 
ty Republick , which had before 
ſubdued and reduced into Provinces 
ſo many Kingdoms and Common- 
wealths in Europe, Afia and Africa. 


The Britains with their naked 


Troops miade a Brave Oppoſition 
againſt this Veterane Army, in mas 
ny fierce encounters with mutual 
Loſſes; and varions Succeſles ; ill 


Difſention entering among the ſe- 


veral 
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veral Princes, ſome of them jealous 
of Caſſivelaunus, , or his Greatneſs, 
fled over to Ceſar, fubmirtedto the 
Romans, and defired their Prote&ti- 
on. Others followed their Exam- 
ple, till- Caſivelaunus weakned by 
theſe Deſertions, reſolved likewiſe 
to make the beſt Terms he could 
for himſelf and the reſt ; he ſends 
to Ceſar, acknowledges the Roman 
State, agrees upon a certain 'Tri- 
bure, and delivers Hoftages, And 
here began the Fate of triton to 
make way for Foreign Conqueſts 
by their Diviſions at home. 

The Romans were pleaſed with 
the Name of a New Conqueſt, 
and gladto end an Adventure with 
ſome Honour, which they found 
was not further to be purſued with- 
out long Time and much Danger ; 
and having diſcovered rather than 
ſubducd the Southern Parts _ 


Tis) 
of che-Ifland, rerurtied irito Caul 
with cheir whole Forces, and left 
the Britains ro their-own Cuſtonns, 
Laws,- and Governments. . 
Ceſar being eſteemed the beſt 
—_ 7 well as the pur 
in of his Age, or perhaps 0 
| AT has ek his = Men 
us che beſt Account, not only 
of chis Enterpriſe, but of this Iſland 
roo, till then, linle known to che 
reſt of che World: 
Thoſe Tales we have of what 
pe there before his time, of 
and his Trojans, of many, Ads 
ventures and Succeflions; are co 
vered with the-Ruft of Tine, or 
_—— in the Vanity of Fables; 
r pretended Traditionss which 
fron! to all Men obſcure or uncers 
rain, bur to _ ed at Pltcafurez 
by the Wir or -Folly of tier firſt 


— and not to be regatded.” 
&” 2 | From 


-(:20:) | , 
From the firſt Entrafce of. Ce- 1 
| far's Triumphant Arms, we have | 
ſome conſtant Light in the Story 
of Britain, tho often very weak and 
uncertain, from the Obſcuricy of 
thoſe Barbarous Nations, who in- 
' vaded the. Northern. Parts of the 
Iſland; and from the Ignarance of 
thoſe - Illiterate Ages, that paſled 
from the Decay to the Reſtoration 
of theGreek, and Roman Languages 
and Learning, inthe Weſtern Parts 

. of Europe. Sz 
As the Roman Conqueſts advan- 
ced in this and during the Reigns ; 
of ſo many Emperors, the braveſt ? 
of the Natives, who could nat en- 
dure that Subjection, retired. into 
the Mountainous and Rocky Parts 
of Wales and Cornwall, where they 
preſerved their Liberty ſome time 4 
longer, but fell ar laſt, wich the þ 
reſt, into-'the* common Seryicude. 
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(21) 
Bur the greateſt numbers, 'and-of- 

the: hardeſt Bodies as well as Cou-' 
rage, among the Britains, after ma-' 
ny brave: Attempts for Defence of 
their Country and Liberty, and ma-- 
nyDefears by the invincible Romans, 
ſtill recired Northward fromthe 
Encroachments of the Conqueror, 


till they were ar laſt beaten olft int- 


_ tothe rough and ſavage Parts, be- 


yond- the two' Fryths, where the 
Romans: afterwards built a Wall. 


Theſe native Britams were by them 


called Pi#s, from the Cuſtom they 
Rill retained of Painting their Bo- 
dies and their: Shields. And this I 
rake for the moſt probable Account 
of the Nation fo termed by 'the 
Romans (for among themfelves they 
were called Albins) 'though much 
Pains and Invention: has been em- 
ployed by many Authors, to make 


them a Foreign Race of People, 


C 3 wha, - 
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who, from they know not-/what 
Country, and at they know'nat 
what Time, invaded and polleſied 
Caledonia, or the Northern Parts of 
Scotland, 

'Tismore difficult ro find out ho 
Original of the Scots, or the-T'mg 
of . their Entrance  u thole 
Notthweſt Regions ; as far. 
as can be gathered out of x Puſt 
or Rubbiſh of ſuch barbarous 
Times and Writings, and what 
remains ſill of knownAppellations 
8nd Events, it ſeems pr ible, thar 
yaſt numbers of a ſavage People, 
__ called Scyths, art ſome certain time, 
began and atchieved the Conqueſt 
gf the Northern Parts both of Britane 
and breland, and by aneafic Change 
of che word, were called Scots; and 
from them, thoſe twa Countries 
were called Srotia major, and Scotia 
minor. Whether - the Seots —_ 
r 
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firſt in Ireland or Scotland, I leave 
diſputed and undetermined amon 

their Authors : Butic ſeems _ 
that both thoſe Countries were for 
ſome Courle of 'Time, ſtiled Scotiz, 
and that both the Norchwelt Parts 
of Scotland as well as Ireland, were 
called Zrne.. I am apt to . conje- 
ure, that when theſe Scots ſeated 
themſelves in choſe Parts of Scot- 


land, they divided themſelves into. 


' two Races or Nations, whereof 


thoſe who . inhabited the North- 
Eaſt Parts, called themſelves Albin- 
Scots, the Name of the Natives 
there, being then Albins z and the 
reſt who. poſleſied the Northweſt 
Parts were called Jren-Scots, from 
2. River of that Country, which 
gave it the Name of Jerne ; and 


. this Name was communicated to 


allche reſt of thar Race, who con 
quered And poſlefled the 'Narth' of 
F"IFBLATN C 4 Tres 
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Treland, which from them was: ſtiled 
by the Saxons Tren-land, and-by Ab. 
- breviation; Ireland.i And:the Ori» 
ginal Name ſecmsta- have belong- 
ed rather'to thoſe Parts of Scotland 
than Feland, ſince it is given us by 
| the ancienteſt. Latin : Verſe that 
 mentions:it,, with the :Epithert of: 
Glacialis: Terne, - which agrees little - 
wich the Clymate of Jreland. 

That theſe ferce: Invaders were 
S$cythians or Scyths ( which was 
their Vulgar Termination )--is pro- 
bably conjectured, if not aſcertain- 
ed, not only from their Name, but 
from the Seat of that Cantinent, 
which is .neareit to. the North of 
' Scotland: This 1s. Norway, .and is 
the utmoſt Weſtern Province of 
that vaſt Northern Region which 
extends from thence to the fartheſt 
BRoundsof Tartary uponthe Eaſtern 
Ocean, and was by the. Ancients 
; —- COMe 
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comprehended in that general Ap 
pellation of- Scythia, as well as di- 
vided into: ſeveral other Barbarous 
| Names and Countries. Beſides, 'tis 
both uſual and rational, that ſuch 
great Tranſmigrations -of- ' People 
{ſhould be made' from a: worle to 
a better Clymate - or Soil,. rather 
than to a! worſe, which makes this 
probable, to! have proceeded' from 
Norway, than from lower and'more 
fertile parts of Germany, and the 
Ifland which is: the neareſt part” of 
Land to'that: Continent of Norway, 
retains ſtill the Name of Schetland, 
asthe firſt point which is reported 
to: have been touched by: the Scots, 
or Scyths, inthis Navigation. | 
_ © Another Argument may be drawn 
from ſeveral Cuſtoms ſtill remain= 
ing among the Old Northern Iriſh; | 
which are recorded to have been an- 
ciently among:fome. of the Scythian 

BR Nattie 
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Nations, removing their Houſes or 
Creats, from one place to another 
according to the Seaſons: Burning 
of their Corn inſtead of Beating 
_ or Treading in other Countries : 
Eating Blood they drew from living 
Carle; Feeding generally upon 
Milk, and-ufing lile- other Huſ> | 
bandry, befides the Paſture and 
Breed' of Cattle. To this is added, 
ctharthe Mantle or Plad, feems to 
have been the Garment in uſe . a+ 
mong the Weſtern Seythians, as 
they continue ſill among the Nor- 
thern wr and the Highland Scats. 

For their Language, it mult be 
confcls'd, there is nor left the leaſt 
Trace by which we may feek out 
the Original of this Nation ; for 
it is neither. known, nor recarded 
to have been uſed any where elſe in 
the World, belides Hreland, the 
| High-landsaof Scatland, and the = 
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of Man, and muſt be allowed ro be 
an Original Language , without 
any Afhnity to the Old Britiſh, or 
any. other upon the Continent, ond 
with leſs mixcure, thanany 


other of thoſe Original L_ 
yetremaining inany parts of Harope, | 
The Conjecture raedof iahavig 
come from Spain, becauſe m_ 
Spaniſh words are obſerved/init 


_ appears tos lighr'to be regarded, 


when thoſe very. wards are of cho 
modern Spaniſh, "which is a Lan 
guage not -aboye ſeven or :cighe 
' Hundred Years: Old, and coin 
d chiefly outof Old Roman 
and Gethich , halen: intruſion of 
the Saracen among them : And yer 
I know no better ground than this, 
for rhe other Tradition of Þeland 
having been _—_— plantedfrom 
Spam, and eſteem the few Spaniſh 
words: to have _—_ iccroduced on- 


ly 


mY 
ly by 'Trafhick of the South-weſt: 
parts of Ireland to Spain. "2 


It ſeems probable, that from what: 
part ſoever of the Continent this 
Nation Sailed upon this Adventure, 
_ were driven away by the force 
or-tear of ſome other Invaders, and: 
in ſogreat numbers; that the' Na+ 
tives remaining, neither preſerved: 
any; where their Name or Lan= 
guage,: but were either deſtroy'd by: F 
the Conquerors,- or blended into | 
the Maſs of the new. Nations, who 
ſeated themſelves in their Country, 
as we find the Old-Britiſh to have 
been in England, by the Conqueſts 
and Inundations of the Saxons. 

\ The time of this: Expedition is 
yet-leſsin view 3 nor does Buchanan, 
or-any other Author that I know of, 
pretend totell, or ſomuch as conje- 
Eture. further, than upon a ſuppohi- 
tion of the Scots : coming firit = 

= 
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.of treland,:-withour alledging any 

Authority for chat neither. -I know 

no way of making any gueſles ata 

.matter ſo obſcure, without recourſe 

tothe Runick Learning and Stories, 
by which we fin@ char the 4fratick 
Scythians, under the Names of 
Getes or Goths, and the Conduct of 
"Odin their Caprain, ( their Law- 
giver at firſt, and afterwards one 
of their Gods ) are eſteemed to 
have begun their Expedition into 

the: Northweſt parts of Europe, 
about che time thatthe Roman Arms 
began firſt to. make a great noiſe, 
and give great fears in Afia, which 
was inthe Reigns. of Antiochus farlt, 

and then of Mihridates. How 
long the Arms of Odin and his Suc- 
ceſlors were imployed in the Con» 
queſt and Sertlement of that vaſt 
Kingdom, which contained allthe 
Tracts of. Country ſurrounding the 
_ Se Baltick 
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Baltick Sea, is not agreed npon 
in theſe Runick Stories 4 but 'tis 
neceflary, Norway mult have been 
the laft they poſlcfled in their Wes 
Rern Progreſs, and I am apt to 
think, the ScyehF may have been 
driven by them, toſcek nearer Scats 
in our Hands; and-chac 'tis pro» 
bable, ro have been fome time of 
the firſt Century. Whenever ic 
was, it ſeems more-agreed, char 
after the firſt Entrance of the Scots 
into Caledonia, they fubdued much 
of the Country , mingled with 
the reſt of che Native Pi#s, con- 
rinued long to infeft the Frontier 
Parts of the Roman Colonies in 
Britain, with great fiercenels, and 
many various Events; and would 
ty have made much greater 
noife and impreffions upon the Re- 
mans, if their greater Numbers 
Cs aaa 
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by fo great a Drain as that of Te» 
tmd g which they torally conquer- 
ed, and long poſleſled, =” 
This is the beſt Account I have 
been ever able to give my ſelf of 
theſe ancient Times and Events in 
the Northern Parts of our Iffands, 
being a matter that has imployed 
fo many unskilful Pens, in ſomuch 
idle Traſh, and worchleſs Stuff, 
as'they have left upon it; bar all 
involved in fach groundleſs Tra- 
ditions and vanity of Fables, '{o 
obſcured by the length of Time, 
and darkneſs of unlearned Ages, 
or -covered bver with ſuch grols 
Forgeries, made at Pleaſure by 
their firſt Tnventers, chat I know 
few ancient Authors upon this ſub» 
ject, worch the pains of Peruſal, 
and of dividing or refining (o little 
Gold, our of 1o much courſe Oar, 
er from fo much Droſs, And Þ 
= have 
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have the rather made this Exeur- 
ſion, becauſe I have mer with, no- 
thing in Story more Obſcure,” arid 
often obſerved with wonder, that 
we ſhould know lelſsof Hreland, than 


of any other Country in Europe : - 


For, beſides its having been anci- 
ently planted by the Scots, and ta- 
ken their Name, and then after 
ſeveral Centuries been ſubdued, 
and much of it planted by 'the 
Danes ; we know nothing certain 
of the Aﬀairs or Revolutions. of 
that Iſland, till the Engliſh began 
their Conqueſts there, under the 
Enfigns of Henry the. Second. For 
the Daniſh Eſtabliſhmenes , there, 
we neither know the Time nor the 
manner they. either began or end- 
ed, though many Monuments ſtill 
remain. of the Towns and Caſtles 
they Built, and many iRecords a- 
mong ſome Famulics, in Dewnarkes 
0 
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of che Lands and Poſleſſions they 
long held and enjoyed in Feland. 

I ſhall now return to thar part 
of our Ifland which was more pro- 
perly by the Romans terrned Britan- 
nia, was Conquered by the Vieto- 
rious Arms, - and reduced into- a 
Province by the wiſe Inſtitutions 
of that renowned Nation ; arid ha- 
ving onee-found -the end of the 
Thread, "it will be eaſte ro wind 
off che Bottom ; and being a Subs 
ject treated by [7 many Authors; 
and pretty well agreed, I ſhall crou- 
ble my ſelſno further, than to cons 

tine the/Thread as ir feads chrough 
the ſeveral Revolutions thar have 
happened in this noble land, ill 
the laſt Norman Period, by which 
the” preſent Succeſſion and Govern= 
ment feem to haye been Eſtabliſh'd, | 
and' have ever fince-tontinued. ' © 


D The 
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The Roman Arms entered Britain 
under the firſt and moſt renowned 
of their Emperors, which was Ju- 
lins Caſar : But it was not 2 Quar- 
ry worth ſuch an Eagle, and'ſo lefr 
by him, to. be purſued by the 
Lieutenants of the ſucceeding Em- 
perors. +. I  SmEr + 

The ſecond Expedition into Bri- 
tain was made by, Claudius, . under 
the Condu& of. Plautius, and pur- 
| ſued under Oftorius , and other Rq- 
man Commanders, with great Suc- 
ceſles. The Southern Coaſts, with 
moſt of the - inJand Parts thereun- 
co adjacent, were wholly. ſubdued 
and ſecured; by Fortifying Camps, 
Building Caſtless and Planting 
many..Cologies, The reſt ſeemed 
at. a Gaze, andto. Promiſe Submil- 
ſons at the full, xacher than any 
Diſtuthanges, ta the Progreſs of 
the Roman Arms, Till eng 


L203 | 
by the Op reſſion of ſonie of the- 
Pretors, and cheir corrupt Officers ; 
The Britairis towards the North, 


made head under Carafacns, and 


continued for nine years, not only 
a braveDefence, butthreatned ſome 
fatal Dangers to the Roman Colo- 
nies, till in a deciſive Battel, by 
the advantage of armed and diſcis 
lined Veteran Soldiers , againſt 
ooſe Troops of naked Men; Fhe 
Britains were totally vanquiſhed, 
CaraFtacus taken Priſoner, and ſent 
to make a part of a famous Britiſh 
Triumph at Rome. Yet one ſtrong 
Endeavourmore was miade fortheif 
Liberty, tn the time of Nero 3 
when Paulhtus going with the beſt 
part of his Army to'ſubdue thelſle 
of Angleſey ; The Britains preſu# 
ming upon fo great a Diſtance be- 
tween the Governour-and his Co- 
l6tiies, made a general Infarrecti- 
5 D 2 on 
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on under Yoadicea, fell upon the Re- 
mans in all Places , took their Ca- 
{tles, deſtroyed the chief Seats. of 
their Power at London and Yerulam, 
and purſued their Advantages with 
ſuch Slaughter and Revenge, thar 
above ſeventy Thouſand . Romans, 
or their Auxiliaries, were killed 
by the Fury of this general Re- 
volt: Yet Paulinus returning with 
his. Army, encountred the Britiſh 
Forces in a ſet' Batre], overthrew 
their whole Powers, purſued his 
Victory, with the Slaughter of 


eighty Thouſand, forceth Yoadicea 


to Poiſon her ſelf in\Deſpair : And 
here ended, not only the Britiſh 
Liberties, but their very Hopes too, 
or any conſiderable Attempts ever 
to recover them. od ifJr, 
Under  Yeſpatian and Domitian, 
Julius Agricola firſt diſcovered it to 
be an Ifland, Sailing round it with, 
ps is 
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his Fleets, and extended and paci- 
fied the Bounds of his Province to 
the Neck of Land between the 
two” Fryths about Sterling and 
Glaſco; and returning, applied him- 


| ſelf to the Arts of Peace and Civil 


Inſticutions, brought in the Uſe 
of the Roman Laws and Cuftoms, 
Habits and Arms, Language and 
Manners, Baths and Feaſts, Stu- 
dies and Learning : By all which 
he pretended to ſoften the Minds, 
and change the very Natures of a 
barbarous People, very difficult to 
be ſubdued by other means, how 
violent ſoever. "This wife Coun- 
cil purſued by his Succeſſors in the 
Government, ſucceeded fo well, 
that the Romans had little trouble 


. afterwards in Britain, beſides the 


Defence of their Province upon the 
Northern Borders. 


D 3 After 
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After theſe Eſtabliſhments, the 
Romans called all thar part of the 
Iſland lying Northwar from the 
two Fryths, Caledonia ; leaving the 
Nameof Rritannia to the reſt which. 
was reduced to their Obedience, 
and from that time remained a Ro- | 
man Province. To defend it from 
the Irruptions of theſe - fierce and 
numerous People on the North 
ſide, Agricola began, and in ſome 
manner finiſhed, a Wall or Vallum, 
upon that narrow ſpace of Land 
that lies between the two Fryths 
or Bays of the Eaſtern and We- 
ſtern Seas ; upon which Glaſeo 
and Sterling are ſeared. He forti- 
hed this Paſs between the two 
| Points, with. Towers and Ram- 
parts, to make it defenſible againſt 
thoſe barbarous Nations who in- 
habired the Northern fide of that 
comny which the Romans _— 
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ed not worththe Conquering, and 
rovided only for Security of the 


reſt of the Ifland. Miny Ruins of 


this Vallum were lately, and for 
ought I know, may be Nall remain 
ing; and among the reſt, a ſmall 
round Tower built of Stone, but ſo 
exactly Cur, as every one to Joynt 
to another, with admirable Art 
and Firmneſs, though*without any 
uſe of Morter ar Iron. And this was 
eſteemed to have beena Temple of 
Terminus, and Buile there as the 
utmoſt Bounds of the Roman Pro- 
vince. This Wall was afterwards re- 
paired and ſtronger fortified by 
Adrian and Severus : Nor is it in- 
deed agreed by Autliors which of 
them began or finiſh'd it, and. 
whether the laſt made not another 
Vallum berween' the two Seas 
more Southward, and of a much 
greater Length: Bur I chink the | 
| D 4 _:: 
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firſt more probable. However, 


this was a Defence intended and 
atchieved by the Romans, againſt 
thoſe bold and brave Remainders 
of the Northern Britains afliſted by 
the Scots, who yet frequently in- 
vaded and infeſted the Province, 
during the time the Romgns held 
this Iſland, which was till the 
Reign of Fhrins and for the 
oe of about four hundred and 

1xty Years. | 

Upon the Diviſions in the Ro- 
man Empire, which was grown a 
Prey to their Armies, and com, 
monly diſpoſed by their inconſtant 
Humours; The pretehders often 
fought their Battels, and decided 
their Quarrels in Galli, as well 
ſeveral of the Commanders there 
who arrivedat the Empire, as ſeve- 
ral others who fell in the purſuic 


of that facal Purple, and | oy 


/ 
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the Name of Tyrants behind them 
in the Stories of that Age. For 
the aſſiſtance of theſe Factions, the . 
Britiſh Legions were art ſeveral - 
Times and Occaſions drawn'away 
into Gaul, and with them great 
Numbers of the braveſt of the 
Britiſh Youth, who were affectio- 
nate to the Roman Government, and 
inſtructed in their Language, Man- 
ners, and Diſcipline of their Arms. 
As the Roman Forces decreaſed in 
Britain, the Pifs and Scots ſill the 
more boldly infeſted the Northern: 
Parts, crofling the Fryths, and ho-. 
vering about the Coaſts in little 
. Boats of Wicker, covered with 
Leather, filled all, - where they 
came, with Spoil and - Slaughter, 
till repelled by what remained: of 
the Roman Forces, they retired ſtill 
into their Northern Neſt, watche' 
ing for the next occaſion of In- 
Rey valton, 
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vaſion, and Revenge upon - the 
Neighbouring Britains , whenever 
the Romans were drawn away into 
remoter Parts of the Iſland. Theſe 
Enterpriſes were often repeated, 


and as often repreſs d, for ſome . 


rime,. till in the Reign of the ſe- 
cond PYalentinian upon the mighty 
Inundations of thoſe barbarous 
Northern Nations, which under 
the Names of Goths and Yandals 
invaded the Roman Empire with in- 
finite Numbers, Fury, and Dan- 
ger to Rome- it ſelf, all the Roman 
Legions were at laſt drawn out of 
Britain, with moſt of the Britains 
that were fit for Military Service, 
to relieve the Emperor, who was 


purſued by the Goths into Pied- 


mont, and there beſieged ina ſtrong 
| Paſſage or Town he pretended co. 
Defend. 


The 
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The Romans taking their laſt 
Leave of this- Province here, lefe 
the Britains to their own Govern» 
ment, and Choice of their own 
Kings and Leaders, with the beſt 
Inſtructions for the Exerciſe of 
their Arms and Dyſcipline, and the 
Repairs and. Defence of the Wall 
or Rampart they had raifcd againſt 
their Northern Foes. But theſe, 
finding the whole Country deſert- 
ed by the Roman Bands, exhauſted 
of their own ' braveſt Youth, and 
weakned by their new Diviſions, 
began to pour in greater Numbers 
than ever into the Northern Parts, 
and ravaged all before them, with 
greater Rage and Fury. The poor 
Britains ſent: over their miſerable 
Epiſtle for Relief ( fill upon Re- 
cord ) to the renowned tins; 
who had by ſeveral famous Suc- 
celles, for a time, repelled the Vi- 
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olence of the Gothick, Arms ; which 
was addreſſed in thele- words: To 
Zrius thrice Conſul ; The Groans of 
the Britains; and told him, after 
other lamentable Complaints, That 
the barbarous People drove them to the 
Sea, and the Sea;back to the barba- 
rous People ; between which, they had 
only left the Choice of theſe two Deaths, 
either to be killed by the one, or drown- 
ed bythe other. But having no ——_— 
given them by the Roman General,of 
any Succors from that Side,they be- 

an to conſider what other Nation 
they might call over to their Re- 
lief. Bn | 
'The Saxons were one Branch of 


thoſe Gothick Nations, which ſwarm- 


ing from the NorthernHive,had un- 
der the Conduct of Odin poſleſſed 
themſelves anciently of all thoſe 
mighty tracts of Land that ſurround 
the Baltick Sea. -- A Branch of 

| ; theſe, 
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theſe, under the Name of Suevt, 
( from whom the Baltick was of 
old called Mare Suevicum) had ſome 
time before Ceſar's Wars in Gaul, 
invaded and ſubdued very large ex- 
tended Territories in Germany from. 
the Coaſt of the North-weſt O- 


. cean to the South-eaſtern Parts, 


whereof Suabia ftill retains the 


| Memory and the Name. Theſe 


- Suevi: or Suabi. -were for their 
| © Strength and Valour grown ſo 


Formidable to all the. German Na- 


tions they had Conquered, 'and 


forced to ſeek new 'Seats'; That 


thoſe upon the Rhine, ſending Em- 


baſladors to Ceſar, told him, They 

would neither ſeek War with the Ro- 
mans, nor avoid it ; That they efteem- 
ed themſelves as Valiant as any other 
Nation, excepting only the Suevi, for 
whom the Very immortal Gods were 
not a Match. - Theſe Suevi became. 
l | after- 
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afterwards divided into two ſeveral 
Nations, and by Limits agreed be- 
tween them. Thoſe towatds the 
South-eaſt of Germany were called 
Francs , from their great Love of 
Liberty, and their Valour in pre- 
ſerving it, and never ſubmitting to 
the Roman Subjetion, as many 
other German Nations had done 
Theſe upon the fatal Decline of 
| that Empire, invaded Ganl undet, 
the leading of Pharamond, and uns 
der the ſucceeding Kings of his 
Race, conquered the whole Pro- 
virice, and eſtabliſhed that noble 

_ and ancient Kingdort of France. 
The other Branch of: the Swevi, 
poſeſied themſelves of all thoſe 
Tradts of Land in Germany that 
lie between the' Elve and the lowet 
Rhine, had extended their Seats. all 
over the Coaſts of the Northewelt 
Sea, and from thence exerciſed their 


_ Arms 
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Arms and herce Courages, in all 
ſorts of Spoils and Pyracies, not 
only. upon Merchants or Traders 
at Sea, bur upon the Maritime 
Coaſts of Britain, oppoſite to thoſe 
Countries about the Mouth of the 
| Rhine, or thereunto adjacent. Theſe 
fierce People - were called Saxons, 
from a Weapon . generally uſed a- 
mong them, and made like a Scythe 
with. the. 'Edge reverſed , which 
In, their Language were termed 
Jeaxes The 250 | 
; To theſe, Yortigern, choſen King 
by, the, deſerted and. afflited Bris 
tains, made Addrefs for Aid againſt 
_ the Pi&s and: Scots, who: had now 
made Inroads as far as Trent. Their 
deſires: of Relief, and offers: of 
Seats. in; Britain, were ſoon acc 
tedand; granted by the.Saxons, who: 
under; the:Conduct of Hengiſt and 
Ebrja, of-theBace oh: Odin, came 


over 
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over with great Numbers, to the 
Aſfiſtance of the 'Britdins, in the 
year 450. They joined with the 
Natives at firſt, as Friends and Al- 
lies, had the Iſle of Thanet aſſign- 
ed them at their Landing, and'up- 
on -occaſion of. greater numbers, 
che County of Kent for their Colo- 
ny and Habitation. They marched 


againſt the Pifs' and (Scots, and: 


in. Conjun&tion with - the: Britiſh 


Arms, overthrew- theit- Forces, itt 
ſeveral Battels. or Encounters: with 


thoſe cruel Ravagers, and bearthem 
back- into the moſt Northern Parcs: 


of the Province. After this, by: 


Conſent - of the Britams, "Hengiſt 
_ and; Horſa ſear for their two Sons 
or near Kinſmen, to:come over: 


with a new Army of Saxons by | 
Sea,” into thoſe. Northern. parts z- 


who ſeated their Colony - ; abour- 


NarthonbeoJend, _ prerence: of- 


guard 
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guarding that Frontier agairiſt the 
Ps and Scots, and their Incurſi- 
ops upon the Britains, which they 
did with great Bravery and Sucs 
ceſles, and thereby left thoſe Nati> 
ons, contented or forced, to bound 
their Territories with thoſe rough 
and mountainous Countries that 
lye between the two Seas, near the 
River Tweed, and which ever lince 
continued, as the Borders between 
the two Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, into which, the Iſland 
came afterwards to be divided, 

The Province, now delivered 
and ſecured from their ancient Foes, 
Diſlenitions began to ariſe berweea 
the Britains and their new Allies ; 
The Saxons, valued roo high the 
aſliſtance they had given, and the 
Britains perhaps too low what they 
had received, till the firſt allured 
by ſo fair a Prey, and the fertile 

E Soil 
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Soil of ſo ſweet a Country, invis 


ting {till greater numbers from che 
Continent, eſtabliſh'd two Saxon 
Kingdoms, one in the Southern, 
and tother in the Northern Parts ; 
and from both thele {1des invaded 
the Britains, who for ſome time 
defended themſelves and their Li- 
berties, with vaſſous Succeſles, and 
with the greater hatred and diſtin- 
&tion, the Saxons being all Pagans, 
and the Britiſh generally Chriſti- 
ans; which Religion ſeems to have 
been planted here in the firſt Cen- 
eury, but to have taken Root, and 
ſpread chiefly under TR 
was long Governour of the Roman 
Province here, a great favourer of 


Chriſtianity, and Father of Con- 


ftantine the Great. 

- In the time of theſe firſt Wars 
berween the Saxons and Britains, 
Ambroſius reigned over the laſt, and 
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either as General of his Armies, or 
his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, 
Arthur, ſo famous. in the Traditis 
ons, or rather inithe Romances-af 
ſucceeding Ages, and who is ſaid 
to have gained twelve Batcels over 
the Saxons, and to have left the 
Britains in the middle of the' Pros 
vince, for ſome time to ſecure from 
theſe fierce Enemies, till Peace and 
Luxury had again ſoftned them, 
and/ by . new Difſentions among 
themſelves, expoſed their whole 
Province to become an eaſie Prey 
to ſo fierce and nurnerous Invaders, 
The time of King Arthur's Reign 
or Atchievements (if any ſuchthere 
were ) muſt have been berween 
the Years 460 and 506. Bur. this 
whole Story is left ſo uncertain 
or obſcure by thoſe poor Writers, 
who have pretended: to leave he 
Tales, rather than the Hiſtory 'of 

”” M9 thoſe 
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thoſe times behind them, thar it 
temains in doubr, whether to con- 
ſidet them as a part of the Story 
of that, or the Fables of ſucceed- 
ing Ages. Whatever there was of 
plain Stuff, the Embroidery of it, 
with. the Knights of the Round 
Table, their Orders and their Chi- 
valry, and the reſt of thar kind, 
ſeems to have been introduced by 
chat Vein of the Spaniſh Romances, 
which- many Ages after filled the 
World with ſo much of that idle 
Traſh, and chofe for the Subject 
of them, the Adventures and Suc- 
_ celkes of the firſt Chriſtian pretend- 


ed Heroes, who renowned ſuch- 


fitious Names, by extravagant 
Actions or Adventures againſt the 
Pagans or the Saracens, either in 
Spain or other parts of Europe and 
Aſia, And among theſe, 'tis pro- 
bable thoſe Writers found 4 
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for the many Legends of the Bri- 
tiſh Arthur, and his Romantick 
Adventures againſt: the Heathen 
Saxons. OT £560 
| Aﬀeer the Year 500, for one 
Century or thereabouts, the Saxon 
Forces were employed'in ſubduing 
the-midland Parts of Britain, intet- 


jacent between their two firſt Eſta- 


bliſh'd Colonies or Kingdoms in 
the South or Kent, and in the 
North, - or about: Northumberland ; 
and to furniſh Men for ſuch - Ar- 
chievements, andthe new Planta- 
tion of ſa great Tracts of Country, 
after the Conqueſt and Devaſtation 
of the Old, mighty -numbers of 
the Saxon Race came over int Bri- 
tam in ſeveral Expeditions, and 
Landing art ſeveral Places ; Fhat 
which is recorded to have mage 
ſuddeixand cafie way for their final 
Conqueſts, was a Treary they ene 

E 3 tered 
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tered into with the Britamns, "where 
upon a Parley miediared between 
. them, Three Hundred of the Chief 
on each fide, agreed to meer and 
conclude the Tifeaty in a great 


Plain :- In the midſt of Talk and 


Drink, which had part -itr this 
Commerce, the Saxons provoking 
maliciouſly, and the Britans , inno- 
cently - relenting; fell to quarrel ; 
firft in  Words;" and at aſt *to 
Blows : When'"the Saxons itporta 
Sign - agreed' berween then; drew 
out ſhort Swords they 'had 'con- 
cealed undertheir upper Gartnents . 
fell upon the unarmed” Britains, 
flew: their whole number in' the 
Field, who -being the beſt* and 
braveſt of their Nation, left *the 
reſt expoſed, without Heart or 
Head, ro the Fury and 'Propreſs 
of the Saxon Arms. Theſe heart- 
ned wich Sake, and prod of 
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ſo great Poſleſſions and Territories, 
invited and allured ſtill greater 
Numbers of their own from a- 
broad, who being of ſeveral 
Branches, and from ſeveral Coaſts, 
arrived here under ſeveral Names ; 
among whom the Angles from 
Schonen and Jutland ; {warmed over 


in ſuch numbers, that they gave a 


new Name art length, to this Pro- 
vince, which from them was call- 
ed Angle-land, and for eaſter found 
England. | 
The Saxons purſued their Inva- 
{ton with Courage and Fiercenels, 
equal to the Mulritudes of their 
Nation, that {warmed over into 
this Ifland, and with ſuch an un- 
interrupted Courſe of - Fortune and 
Victories, after the year 500. that 
by the end of rhe next Century, 
they. had ſubdued the whole Body 
of the Province, and eftablſh'd in 
E 4 i 
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it ſeven ſeveral. Kingdoms, which 
were by the Writers of thoſe 
Times, ftiled the tiogeeachy of the 
Saxons. They had expelled the 
Britains ut of the faireſt and beſt 
of their ancient poſleſlions, and 
driven their greateſt numbers, who 
eſcaped the Conqueror sFury, in- 
to Wales and Cornwal, Countries 


mountainous and barren, encom- 


paſſed on three ſides by the Sea, 
and towards the Land, of diffculr 
Acceſs. Some great Colonies of 
them, wholly abandoned their Na- 
tive Country to their fierce Inva- 
ders, failed over into the Northe 
weſt Parts of France, where. poſ- 
ſeſling new Seats, they gave a new 
Appellation to that Peninſula, which 
preſerves. ſtill the Name and Me- 
mory of Britainthere, though about 
this time, almoſt worn gut as 


home. | 
Fhis 
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This is the Account commonly 
given of the Britiſh Colonies firſt 


_ eſtabliſhing themſelves in thar 


Canton of Gaul ; But there is an- 
other given by ſome learned Pere 
ſons of their own, and-drawn, as 
they ſay, either from ancient Ar 
chives or Traditions among them, 
and which ro me ſeems = moſt 
probable. When upon the Roman 
Wars in Gaul, among ſeveral Pre- 
renders to the Empire, great num- 
bers of the Britains, as well as Ro- 
man Forces in that Iſland, were - 
drawn over to afſliſt the contend- 
ing Parties 3, 'Tis ſaid: that 'very 
great Multitudes of the Britiſh 
having followed the unfortunate 
fide, retired as faſt as they could 
to that part of the Sea-coaſt near- 
eſt to their Iſle, and moſt likely ca 
furniſh chem wich Ships for their 
Tranſportation : But, that the mi- 
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| ſeries of their Native Country, 
ll, from the furious Inroads of the 
| Pi#s and Scots, ſodiſcouraged their 
Return, that by Conſent of the 
Gauls their Friends, they eftabliſh- 
(ed themſelves in the furtheſt North- 
weſt Parts of that Province, which 
has ſince that time, retained their 
Language and their Name. And 
this agrees with the Legend of 
King Arthur, who is ſaid to have 
been a young Prince or Leader, 
ſent from the Britains in France, to 
aſlift their Conntry-men here a- 
gainſt the Saxons. Whatever the 
Beginnings of this Colony were, 
or at- what time, 'tis at leaſt agreed 
to have beetymuch augmented by 
the Reſort of ſo many Britains, as 
ſought Refugethere from the Saxon 
Cruelty. 9! 

The weak and poor Remainders 
of the Old Britains, who were {cat- 
__ tered 
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_ tered among the Saxons in England, 
were wholly ſpoiled of their Lands 
and Goods, which were fallen un- 
der the Mercy of the Conquerors, 
who ſharing them all among them« 
ſelves,” lefr the remaining Britams 
ina Conditton of downright Ser- 
vitude, uſed them for Tilling 
Ground, Feeding Cattle, and other 
Servile Wotks, in Houſe of Field, 
ſornetimes Farming out certain 
parts of Land to then, 'at certain 
Rents or Profits, but held always 
ar'the Will and ' Pleaſure of ''the 
Landlord. The Children "that 
wete born of: theſe: miſerablePeo- 
pls. belonged- ro the Lord'of the 
So1l; like the reſt” of the Stock -or 
Cattle upon it, ' itid thus began Vit- 
lenage 1n "England, which lafted 
ill the time -or' end of Henry the 
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Soon after the year 600. the 
Saxons in England: having ended 
their old Quarrel with the Britains, 
begannew ones among themſelves; 
and according to the uſual Circle of 
human Aﬀairs, War ended in 
Peace, Peace in Plenty and Luxe 
ury, theſe in Pride; and Pride in 
Contention, till the Circle ended in 
new.; Wars. The Saxon Princes z 
of the ſeven Kingdoms they had 
erected -in Britain, . fell into Emue- 
lations of. one anothers Greatneſs, 
Diſputes. about the Bounds of their 
ſeveral Principalities, or abour Suce 
ceſſions or Uſurpations , pretended 
or exerciſed in one or other of 
them ; Theſe were followed: by 
formal Wars among them, the 
ſtronger ſwallowing up the weak- 
er, and theſe having recourſe /to 
their Neighbours, fo defence, 2- 
oainfſt encroaching Power. Many 
Ph fierce 
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- kierce Encounters, Sieges, Barrels, 


Spoils, and Devaſtations of Coun- 


_ rry, ſucceeded in the progreſs and 


deciſion of theſe mutual Injuries 
and Invaſions between the Saxon - 
Kings, for above Two Hundred 
Years ; bur the account of them is 
yery poorly given us, with little 


_ order or agreement of Times or 


Actions by the few and mean Au- 
thors of thoſe barbarous and illi- 
terate Ages ; And perhapsthe rough 


courſe of thoſe lawleſs Times and 


Actions, would have been too ig- 
noble a Subject for a good Hiſto- 
rian. 

About the Year 830. after ma- 
ny various Events and Revolutions 
between the ſeveral Races of the 
Heptarchy, Ecbert deſcended from 
the Weſt-Saxon Kings, having in- 
herirted moſt of the Succeſlions 
from the Proweſs and Exploits of 
PETR ANDY _ 
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his Anceſtors, and acquired others 
by his own, became che firſt ſole 
King or Monarch of England, as 
it now was diſtinguiſhed from the 
Principality of Wales, elled by 
the old Britains, and from that 
part of the Ifland to the North 
of Tweed, poſſeſſed by the Pits 
and Scots, and by the Saxons ſtiled 
by one common Name of Scat- 
land. | 
This famous Adventure of the 
Saxons 1n England, was atchieved 
by the Force and Confluence of 
ſuch Multicudes ;froni the Coaſts 
of Germany, which lie between the 
Belgick and Baltick Shores, that 
ſome Parts of their Native Couns 
tries were left almoſt diſpeopled, to 
fill again by new Swarms fron 
the great Northern Hive, and the 
Number of Saxons and Angles, 


Futes, and other Nations that eame 
over, 


AG _ 
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over, were not only ſufficient to 
Conquer and Waſt this whole 
Province, but even to' Plant and 
People it ſoon again, with nume- 
rous and new Inhabitants. So as 
by them, ſucceeded in this Iſland, 


notonly a Change of Government, 


as by the Roman Arms ; but a 
Change of the very People or Na- 


| tion, that inhabited or poſleſſed 


the Lands of this whole Province : 


This induced a Change likewiſe 


of Names, of Language, of Cu- 
ſtoms , of Laws, of Arms, of 
Diſcipline, of - Poſſeſſions, of Ti- 
tles, of Religion, andeven of the 


whole Face of Nature, through 


this whole Kingdom. So as we 
may juſtly date the Original of all 
theſe amonglt us, as well as our 
Nation it ſelf, from theſe our 
Saxon Anceſtors : Britain, which 
was before a Roman Province, was 
| now 
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now grown a Saxon Kingdom 
and inſtead of its former Name 
was called England : The Lan- 
guage which was either Latin or 
Britiſh, was now grown wholly 
Saxon or Engliſh : The Land thar 
was before divided into Roman Cos 
lonies or Governments, was ſo now 
into Shires, with Names given to 
them by the Saxons, as they firſt ' 
poſleſſed, or afterwards thought fir 
co diftinguiſh them. 

The Habits in Peace, and Arms 
in War, the Titles of Officers in 
both, as well as of great Coun- 
ſellors to their Kings, or great Pro- 
. prietors of Lands, came to be all- - 
according to the Saxon Forms and 
Uſage. The Laws of this Coun- 
try which before were "Roman, 
changed now into Old Saxon 
Cuſtoms or Conſtitutions. Their 
Princes or Leaders of their ſeveral 

| os Natis 
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Nations, became Konings or Kings 
of the Territories they had ſub- 
dued. They reſerved part of the 
Lands to themſelves for their Re- 
venue, and ſhared the reſt among 
their chief Commianders, by great 
Diviſions, and among their Soldi- 
ers by. ſmaller ſhares, The firſt, 
who had the great Diviſions, were 
called Earls or Barons, thoſe of | 
the ſmaller were Knights ; and 
the ſmalleſt of all were Freemen, ' 
who poſſeſſed ſome Proportions of 
free Lands, and were thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the Villens, thac 
held nothing but at the Will of 
the Landlord. -. 

In this univerſal Transformati- 
on, Religion it ſelf had a ſhare, 
like all the reſt, and received new 
Forms and Orders, with the new 
Inhabitants, whilſt all that was 
Roman or Britiſh, ras rogether 

in 
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in this Country : The Britains be- 
gan early to receive the Chriſtian 
Faith ; and as is reported from 
ſome of the Diſciples chemlſelves : 
Andthis was fo propagated among 
chem, that when the Romans left 
the Province, they were. generally 
Chriſtians, and had their Prieſts 
and Biſhops from that ancient and 
Apoſtolick Inftiturion. The Sax- 
ons were a fort of Idolatrous Pa- 
gans, that worſhipped ſeveral Gods 
peculiar to themſelves, among 
whom Woden, Thor, and Frea were 
the chief, which leſt their Memo- 
ry ſtill preſerved by the common 
names of three days in the Week : 
This Religious Worſhip they in- 
rroduced with them, and continued 
long in England, till they ſubdued 
the Britains, reduced it under their 
Heptarchy of Saxon Kings , per- 
ſecuted the Britiſh Chriſtians, and 

| drove 
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drove them with their Religion; 
into Wales,” where they continued 
tinder their - Primitive Prieſts and 
Biſhops, who with their Monks, 
were all under the Sutintendance 
of one Arch-Prieſt or Biſhop of 
Carleon the Bound of the Britiſh | 
Principality. About the year 
600. Pope Gregory fent Auſtin the 
Monk to Preach \the Goſpel in 
England to the Heathen . Saxons, 
wha landing at Dover , was 
received with Humanity. by Ethel- 
bert King of the South«Saxons ; 
and being admitted © with four 
or five of his Companions, 
as well-meaning Men, -.to teach 
and explain the Doctrin-and: My= 
ſeries of Chriſtianity, among theſe 
yn and barbarous People,they 
0. well ſucceeded, that they cons 
verted ar firſt, great numbers of 
the common ſort, and at length 
F 3 the 
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the King himſelf, whoſe: example 
gave _ way for introducing the 
Chriſtian ' Faith into his whole 
Kingdom, . which from thence 
{ſpread into all the. Countries ſub- 
ject-to the Saxon Heptarchy. Thus 
Religion came to be Eftabliſh'diin 
England ; uaderrhe Ritesand Forms 
and Authority of theRomanChurchz 
by which Auſtin was | inſtituted 

 chiet Biſhop in England, and ſeat- 
| ed by the Saxon King at Canterbury. 
Bur his Juriſdiftion though admit- 
ted in all the Saxon Territories, 
was not received by the Britiſh 
Prieſts or People in Wales, though 
endeavour'd by many miſſions from 
Auſtin and-his Succeſlors, and even 
by Wars and Perſecutions of the 
Saxons, upon the Old Britiſh Chri- 
ſtians, at the inſtigation of. the 
New Romiſh Prieſts, in one of 
which near Carleon, Twelve _ 
| re 
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dred of the poor Britiſh Monks are 
ſaid'to have been ſlaughtered, while 
they were..apart in the Field at 
| their Prayers-for the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh Army. 5: lh 
With .' this Account of a new 
face and ſtate: of: Perſons: and of 
Things both. Natural; Givil, and 
Religious, eſtabliſh'd: in England, 
I :return to' the Period 1 left, -af 
the Saxon Heprarchy, which: be- 
.ing extinguiſh d by long and vas» 
rious; Revolutions among; them+ 
ſelves, made;way forthe Reign of 
Ecbert, the firſt ſole: King or Mo+ 
narch .of-; England; about. the year 
$305: Þ ooirerand he a inde 
2- Te mighe- have: been reaſonably 
expected, that a; wiſe; and fortu- 
nate, Prince, /at' the- Head . of {b 
gift a Dominion, and..fo brave 
ah numerous. a People, as the 
Engliſb, aftex the Expulſioa of 
| E 2 the 
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the Pits and Scots out of his 
Country into the rough. Northern 
Parts, and 'of the Britains into the 
North-weſt: Corners: of the Iſland; 
ſhould not only have enjoyed the 
Fruits of - Peace and Quiet, but 
lefc much Belitity as well as great- 
nels, ro many ſucceding Generati- 
ons, both of Prince andi: People. 
Yer ſuch is the inftabiliry of Hu- 
man Afﬀairs, and the weakneſs 'of 
their beſt: ConjeQtures, ' That 'Fc- 
bert was hardly warm in his united. 
"Throne, when borh he and his 
Subjects began to be alarmed and 
pra at the -approachof new 
and unknown Enemies; -and*this 
Tſland 'expoſed/ts'New Itivaſions. 
- Abour: this / tinde; a mighty 
Swarm-of the-Old 'Notthern Hive, 
who had -poſlciled the "Seats oUL 
the Baltick (almoſt - deſerted by 
ſuck numbers of Goths, _ 
| n anc 
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and Saxons , as had iſſued our of 
them ſome Centuries before ) be- 
gan, under the Names of Danes 
and Normans, to infeſt at firſt the 
Sea, and at length the Lands of 
the Belgick, Gallick, and Britiſh 
Shores, filling all where they came, 
with Slaughters, Spoils, and  De- 
vaſtations. The Normans firſt 0- 
ver-run the Belgick Provinces upon 
the Mouth of the Rhine, and gave 
them new Names of Holland and 
Zealand to thole parts adjacent to 
the Sea : Afterwards they failed 
with mighty Numbers into the 
Mouth of che Sean, and with great 
fierceneſs ſubdued that Northern 
part of, France, which from them 
farſt received, and. ever fince re- 
tained the Name of Normandy, and 
became the State of a great Nore 
man Duke, and his Succeſlors for 
ſeveral Generations. | 
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In the mean time, the Danes 
began their Inroads and furious In- 
vaſions upon the Coaſts of En- 
land, with mighty . numbers of. 
Ships, full of fierce and barba- 
rous People, ſometimes entring. 
the Thames, ſometimes the Humber, 
other times Coaſting as far as Ex-' 
eter, Landing where-ever the 
_ found the Shores unguarded, filling 
all with Ravage, Slaughter, Spoil, 
and Devaſtations of the Country ; 
where they found any ſtrong Op- 

ofition, retiring to their Ships, 
failing home laden with Spotl ; 
and by ſuch encouragements, giving 
Life to new Expeditions the next 
Seaſon of the: Year. _ The braveſt 
Blood of the/Engliſh: had been ex- 
hauſted_ in their own Civil Wars, 
during the: Contentions | of «the 

Heprarchy ; {ince: thoſe ended, the 
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reſt . were grown ſlothful with 
Peace and with Luxury, ſoftned 
with. new Devotions of their 
Prieſts and their Monks , with 
Penances , and Pilgrimages, and 
great numbers running into Cloy- 
ſers,, and grown . as unequal a 
Match now Þe the Danes, as the 
Britiſh had been for the Saxons be- 
fore. Yet this Century paſled not 
withour many various Succeſſes 
between the two Nations z many 
Victories and many Defeats on 
both ſides, ſo that twelve Bartels 
are: ſaid: ro have been Fought be- 
rween them in -one Year. The 
Danes divided their Force into ſe- 
veral Camps, removed them from 
one part 'of the Country. to ano- 
ther as they were forced by necel- 
{ity of Proviſions, or invited 'by 
hopes of new Spoils, or the weak- 
—_ and 'divifions'of the - Engliſh: : 

ts | At 
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Aclength, fortified Poits and Paſ- 
ſages, built Caſtles for defence of 
Borders, one againſt the other, 
which gave the beginning to thoſe. 
numerous Forts and Caſtles that 
were ſcattered over the whole 
Country, and laſted fo long, as to 
remain many of them, to this very 
e. The Engliſh ſometimes re- 
pulſed 'theſe Invations, ſometimes 
purchaſed the Safery of their Pro- 
vinces by great Sams of Money, 
which occaſioned great Exactions 
of their Kings _ the People, 

and that great Diſcontents; While 
the Danes encrealing ſtill, by new 
Supplies of Numbers and Force, 
an to mingle among the Inha. 
birancs of thoſe parts they had ſub-. 
duced, made Truces and Treaties, 
and thereupon grew ro live more 
peaceably under the Laws and Go» 
vernment of .che Engliſþ Kings. 
: | Alfred, 


$28. 
Alfred, to prevent the danger of 
New Invaſtons, began to Build 
Ships for the Defence of his 
Coaſts, and Edgar a Prince of 
great Wiſdom and Felicity in his 


—_ applying all his thoughts 


to the encreaſe and greatneſs of his 
Naval Forces, as the true ſtrength 
and fafery of his Kingdom, railed 
chem to that height both of Num- 
bers and Force, and diſpoſed them 
with that Order, for the Guard of 
the Seas round the whole Hand, 


as proved not only ſufficient to 'ſe- 


cure his own Coaſts from any new 
Invaſions, bur the Seas themſelves 
from the Rovers and Spoilers of 
thoſe Northern Nations, who had 
fo long infefted them : So thar'all 
Traders were glad 'ro come tnder 
his Protetion. Which gave's rife 
to'that Right, ſo long claimed by 
the Crown of England to the Do- 


(76) 
minion of the Seas , about. the 
year 960. | ao 

But theſe proviſions for the ſafe- 
ty of .the Kingdom, began to de- 
cline with the Life of Hdgar, and 
neglected in the ſucceeding Reigns, 
made way for new Expedicions of 
the Danes, who exacted new Tri- 
bute. from the Kings, and'Spoils 
from the Subjects, * till. Ethelred 
compounding with them for his 
own Safety, -and - their peaceable 
living in England,” and fortifying 
himff by an Alliance with Rich- 
ard Duke of Normandy, laid/a de- 
ſign for the general Maſſacre of che 
Danes, ſpred abroad and living 
peaceably throughout the Realm, 
which was carried on with .that 
ſecrecy and concurrence of all che 
Engliſh, that it was executed upon 
one day, and the whole: Nation of 
the Danes maſlacred in England a- 
bout the year 1002. This 
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: This cruel and perfidious Maſ- 
facre, of ſo many Thouſands, in- 
ſtead of ending the long miſeries 
of this Kingdom from the Vio- 
lences, Invaſtons and Intrufionsof 
the Danes, made way for new and 
greater Calamitiesthan before: For 
Swane King of Denmark, exaſpe- 
rated by the Slaughter of his Na- 
tion here, and among chem of his 
own Sifter, and animated by the 
Succeſles of ſo many private Ex- 
pedirions ; ſoon after landed with 
great Forces, formed ſeveral Camps 
of Danes in ſeveral parts of England, 
filled all wich Spoil and Slaughter, 
forced Ethelred tro fly for Relief 
into Normandy , and though he re- 
turned again, yet being a weak and 
cruel Prince, and thereby ill be- 
loved, and ill obeyed by his Sub- 
jects, . he never recovered Strength 
enough to oppoſe the Forces and 

| Num- 
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Numbers of the Danes, to whom 
many of the Engliſh Nobles, as 
well as Commoners, had in his 
abfence ſubmitted. 

Swane died before he could at- 
chieve this Adventure, bur left his 
Son Canute in a Courſe of ſuch 
proſperous Fortunes, and the Fn- 
gliſh ſo broken or divided, that 
coming out of Denmark, with new 
Forces in two hundred Ships, he 
reduced Edmund Son of Ethelred, 
. firſt to a Diviſion of the whole 
Kingdom between them, and aſter 
his untimely Death, was by the 
whale Nobility of the Realm ac» 
knowledged and received for King 
of England. This fierce Prince 
- cut off ſome of the Royal Line, 
and forced others into Exile, Reign» 
ed long , and lefr the Crown for 
two Succeſſions to his Daniſh 


Race, who all ſwore to Govern 
the 
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che Realm by the Laws which had 
been eſtabliſhed, or rather digeſted 
by Edward the Firſt, and Edgar, 
out of the Old Saxon Cuſtoms and 
Conſtitutions. But Hardecnate , 
laſt of the Daniſh Kings dying ſud- 
denly at a Fealt in the year 1042. 
left the Race ſo hated, by the Im- 
poſition and Exaction of ſeveral 
Tributes upon his People, thar 
Edward ſurnamed the Confeſlor, 
and Grandſon to Edgar, coming 
out of Normandy, where he had 
been long protected, found an eaſe 
acceſſion to the Crown, by the ge- 
neral Concurrence, both of No- 
bles and People, and with great 
Applauſe reſtored the Saxon Race 
in the year 1043. 

Thus expired, not only the Do- 
 minion, but all Actempts or In- 
vaſions of the Danes in England ; 
which though continued and often 

re- 
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renewed, with mighty Numbers, 
for above two hundred years, yet 
left no change of Laws, Cuſtoms, 
Language, or Religion, nor other 
Traces of their Eſtabliſhments 
here, beſides the many Caſtles they 
buile, and many Families they left 
behind them, who after the Ac- 
cefſion of Edward the Confeſlor to 
the Crown , wholly ſubmitting to 
his Government, and peaceably 
inhabiting.,, came to incorporate 
and make a part of the Engliſh 
Nation without any diſftinQion. 

Edward the Confeflor Reigned 
long, reduced the Laws of Edward, 
Alfred, and Edear's Reigns into 
more Form and Order, and go- 
verned by them. His Wars were 
ſucceſsful both in Scotland and 
Wales, though managed by his 
Leaders, and without his preſence. 
Bur being a Prince of a ſoft and 


ealie 


'Diſcontents of the Engliſh againſt 
- 
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. ealy Nature, he gave way to the. 


growing Power and Arrogance of 
Earl Godwin and his Sons, who 
had been the chief Inſtruments of 
advancing him to the Throne, ups 
on the Condition of Marrying Earl 
Godwin's Daughter. After he was 
ſettled in the Kingdom , either 
upon gratitude and inclination to 
the People and Cuſtoms | of a 
Country where he had lived long, 
2nd been well received when he 
was baniſhed from his own : he 
invited many of his Norman Frieads 
into England, employ'd them in his 
greateſt Offices eirher of Church 
or State, and upon ſonie quarrels 
berween them and the Engliſh, ex- 
preſt roo much parriality to the 
Normans : This gave Godwin and 
his. Son Harold , occaſion or pre- 
rence of raiſing and-heading great 


the 
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the Norman Favourites, and at laſt 
Inſurre&tions againſt the King ; 
who ſoft in his Nature, devout in 
his Temper, and now declined in 
his Age, endeavoured rather to ap- 
peaſe theſe Troubles by Articles than 
by Arms, and thereby left Harold 
too. powerful far a Subje&t , and 


aſpiring ro the; Crown, Edward. 
had no Children ; and though he 


ſeemed deſirous to.leave the. Crown 
to his Nephew , yet diſtruſting 
his —_— to. Iefend it. againlt 
ſo powerful a Rival, it docs. nor 


appear, or is not. agreed amang 


Authors , whether he made any 
diſpoſicion of itart his Death or no, 


or whether any ſuch, ar leaſt, as 


was afterwards pretended. 


| Hovold alledged , that he was 


appointed by Edward the Confeflor 
to ſucceed him , was believed. by 


ſome, and allowed by more, wha, 
: _—_ 
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followed his Power rather than his 
Right, and was immgdiacely after 
the King's Death, elefed or adz 
mitted to the Crown. ' 
His firſt trouble was from his 
own Brother, who being the Elder; 
had obtain'd affiſtance from Nor- 
way, to ſer up a Title or Pretence 
to the Kingdom, though he could 
haye no other, but that his Bros 
ther had uſurped it. Harold having 
marched itito the North , over- 
thrown his Brother and his Army 
of Strangers Or Diſcontents * rs. 
gren ſlaughter at Stamford , was 
uddenly recalled by a more dans 
gerous and fatal Storm from the 
South.” For William Duke of Nor- 
niandy, ſirnamied the Congueror 
was landed at Haſtings with 2a 
mighty Aftniy of. ſtour Norman 
Soldiers, ro purſae a Right he pres 
tended to the Succeſſion of the 
G 2 Crown 
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. Crown after the Death of Edward: 
What this was, is but obſcurely 
. proved pr defended. But the pre- 
text was, Thar Edward had by Te- 
ſtament left him Succeſlor of - the 
Crown ; and that Harold while he 
was laſt in Normandy, had likewiſe 
aſſured him of his Aſſiſtance to ad- 
vance him to the Kingdom _=_ 


_ the Death of the King ; and the | 


Duke therefore ſent to put him in 
mind of that. Engagement. Bur 
Harold was in polleſſion ,- and ad- 
mitted neither of theſe Claims, re- 
ſolved to defend well what he had 
gotten ill, ſince the apparent Right 
was in Edgar Atheling deſcended 
from the true Saxon: Race, and 
from a Brother of Edward the Con- 
teſlor. To decide theſe Diſputes 
berween the two powerful Pre- 
tenders ( while the juſt Right lay 
unregarded for want of Force to 


ſupport 


UMI 
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ſupport it ) a fierce and bloody 
Bartel was fought near Haſtings, 


which continued for a whole day, 


. with great Bravery and Slaughter 


on both ſides; but ended with the 
Death of Harold , moſt of the 
braveſt Captains, and above Sixty 
Thouſand Soldiers of the Engliſh 
Nation, who reſolved to defend a' 


 Domeſtick Uſurper againſt a Fo- 


reign Invader; and by the loſs of 
their Lives made eaſy way for the 
undiſputed Succeſſion of William 
che Conqueror, to the Crown of 
England about the year 1966. or 
as ſome account, 1068. 

This Norman Prince was Natu- 
ral Son of Robert the Sixth Duke 
of Normandy , by Arlette, a very 
Beautiful Virgin of Falaize , with 
whom he fell in Love, as ſheſtood 
gazing ather Door, whilſt he paſſed 
through thar Town : So that he 

| '& 1 was 
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was the Iſſue of a ſudden and ſtrong 
Inclination , like a noble Plant, 
raiſed in a hot Bed , which gaye 
it ſuch Force and Vigour, as made 
it proſper and grow to: ſo great a 

Height : Nar is it unlikely that 
the ancient Heroes derived them- 
ſelves from ſome Gods, to cover 
the Misfortunes or Follies , the 
Rapes or Loves of ſome fair Maid- 
ens, or elſe the Paſſions of ſome 
frail Wives, who loved a Gallant 


better than a Husband : And the * 


force of ſuch Encounters might 
have Part in the Conſtitution s 

young Hero, and give a Natural 
Vigour, Spirit, and Luftre to the 
Children, from the Flames where- 
in they were conceived. 'Tis cer- 
, tain this young Conqueror owed 
his Greatneſs to his Birth , and his 
Fortunes to his Perſonal Merit , 


from the ſtrengeh of his Temps 


a 
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and vigour of his Mind : For he 
had a Body of Iron, as well as a 
Heart of Steel ; Yet his Intelle- 
Etuals were at leaſt equal to his 0- 
ther natural Advantages ; and he 
appears as Wiſe in his Politick In- 
| fticutions, as he was Bold in his 
_ Enterprizes, or Brave and Fortu- 
a nate in the Actchievement of his 
great Adventures. LT 
B. His Father Robert growinFOld, 
', / fell into a Firof Devotion, frequent 
enough in that Age; which made 
him reſolve upon a Viſit to the 
Holy Sepulchre; His Nobles uſed 
all Arguments they could to dil. 
ſwade him , but chiefly from the 
want of lawful Iflue, and the 
Competition like to ariſe upon his 
Death, berween ſeveral great Pre- 
renders , which might prove dan- 
: eg co his Country, and perhaps 
atal to the Norman State, Bur 
G 4 he 
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he perſiſted m the Deſign of his 
Journey, and told them he had a 
young Son, that he believed cer- 
cainly to be his own, and of whoſe 
Perſon and Diſpoſition he had great 
Hopes , and therefore reſolved to - 
leave him his Succeſſor ' in the 
Dutchy ;- recommended him to 
their Care and Loyalty , and ap- 
pointed the King of France to be 
his Gpardian , and the Duke of 
Britam his Governor, who was 
one of the faireſt Pretenders to the 
Succeſlion of that Dutchy , after 
the failing of Robert's Line; An 
unuſual Strain or Teſtimony of 
the good Faith and Meaning of 
that Age, where Honour was ſo 
much more in Requeſt than Inte- 
reſt, that ſuch a Prince could truſt 
2 Son of reproached Birth and dil- 

uted Right, to a powerful Neigh- 
bn the likelieſt to Invade =, 
a 
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and to a pretender that ſtood the 
faireft to conteſt his Title. , 

The Prince was not above Nine 
or Ten Years Old, when Duke 
Robert cauſed his Nobles and Chief 
Norman Subjects, to Swear Feal- 


.ty to him, and afterwards car- 


ried him to do Homage to Henry 
the Firſt, King of France, far the 
Dutchy of Normandy, according to 
the Cuſtam of the former Dukes, 
ſince their firſt Accords with that 
Crown, after their Conqueſts and 
Eſtabliſhments in that Part of 
France, which was before called 
Neuſtry, and took the Name of 
Normandy from thoſe fierce Inva- 
ders: Theſe coming from the 
Coaſts of Norway in two leveral 
Expeditions, with mighty Num- 
bers of a brave, but Barbarous 
People, had about 'TI'wo Hundred 
Years before; firſt ravaged the 

| _ Coaſts 
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Coaſts of Fhblland and Flanders, 
then entred the Mouth of the Sen, 
ſubje&ted the Country by unreſiſt- 
cd Arms; then taking the City of 
Rouen, Capital of that Province, 
upon Compoſition, and made In 
roads from chence into the Iſle of * 
France, and near Paris it ſelf, with 
ſuch Fury and Succeſs, that che 
King of France embroiled then at 
hdme, thought fir, to txme theſe 
Lyons, rather than longer to op= 
pole them, and threw chem that 
noble and fruitful Morſel of Nor- 
mandy, to aſlwage their Hunger, 
yielding it up wholly to their Lead- 
er Roul, upon. Conditions of his 
turning Chriſtian, and his holding” 
that Dutchy from the Crown oF 
France, for him and his Succeſlors. 

Aﬀer theſe Ceremonies were 
paſt of the Homages received in' 
Normandy, and given in __ ; 
ene 
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the old Duke Robert, delivered his 
young Son himſelf into the Hands 
and Tutelage of the French King, 
upon the Confidence of great Ser+ 
vices he had formerly done him, 
in Diſputes about the Crown ; 
and immediately after theſe Tranſ- 
actions, began his Voyage into 
Afia, where he lived not long, and 
lefe his Son ta be the Founder of 
his own Fortunes, rather than 
Heir of his Father's ; which he 
found expoſed to all ſorts of Dan- 
gers from the tenderneſs of his 
Age, the reproach of his Birth, a 
ſuſpected Guardian, a diſputed 'Ti- 
tle, and a diſtracted State. | 

After the News of Duke Robert's 
Deceaſe, the Nobles of Normandy 
by him intruſted with the Govern- 
ment during his Son's Minority, 
found themleves ſoon involved in 
many Difhculties, by the open 

| Factions 
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Factions of ſome Nobles, who 
envied their Greatneſs ; and by the 

rivate Practices of others, who 
bo” derived from ſome of the 
former Dukes, reſolved to ſer up 
their Pretences to the Succeſlion, 
but maſqued their Deſigns at firſt, 
and herded with the common Diſ- 
contents, againſt the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration. The Governours, 
faichful to the Truſt repoſed in 
them by the Father, and the Feal- 
ty they had ſworn to the Son, 
eſteemed the preſence of the young 
Prince neceſſary to ſupport their 
Authority and his Title, and 


thereupon prevailed with the King 


of France, to ſend him into Nor- 
mandy ; which he did accordingly, 
with great Honour to himſelf, and 
Kindneſs to the young Duke, as 
well as Satisfaction to all his Loy- 
al Subjeats ; but tro the Diſap- 
point- 
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pointment of thoſe, who pretend- 
ed their Diſcontents rather againſt 
the Governours, than - the Suc- 


ceſlion. 


No Prince .ever came fo early 
into the Cares and Thorns of a . 
Crown, nor felt them longer, en- 
gaged in Difficulties and Toils, 
in Hardſhips and Dangers ; His 
Life, expoſed to the Arms of Ene- 
mies, the Plots of Aſſaſſins : His 
Reign embroiled by the Revolts 


| of his Subjects, the Invaſions of 


his Neighbours ; and his whole 
Life, though very long, ſpent in 
the neceſlary and dangerous De-' 
fence of his own Title and Domi- 
nion, or in the ambitious Deſigns 
of —_— greater : Yet none 
ever ſurmounted all with more 
Conſtancy of Mind, Prudence of 
Conduct, and Felicity of Fortune; 
By all which, he ſeems born to 


haye 
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have been rather a great Prince, 
thana happy Man. 

His firſt Conteſts and Dangers, _ 
afoſe from the declared Comipetiti- 
on of the Pretenders to the Succeſs 
ſion of the Dutchy,, who favoured 
by the Defe&s of his Birth, and 
grounding their Title upon their 
own legitimace Deſcent ;' found ſo 
many Followers at home, and ſuch 
Aſſiſtance from ſome neighbouring; 
Princes, that agreeing. together' 
againſt the preſent Pofleſlor, though 
diſputing among themſelves upon 
their. own - Rights, they raiſed: 
great Forces, and conſtrained the 
young Duke to appear; not only at 
the Head of his Counſels, but of 
his Armies too, by that time he 
was full ſeventeen Years old. 

Theſe civil Wars continuedlong 
with many variousSucceſles, bloo- 
dy Encounters; defeating and res' 

| cruiting 
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ctuitingof Troops, ſurpriſing, ſack- 
ing, beſieging, reheving of Towns, 
and waſting of Countries, till ar 
laſt, the Duke by his Vigilance, 
Prudence, Courage, and Induſtry, 
ſubdued totally, not only the For- 
ces burthe Hearts of all his Compes- 
titors and 'Enemies at home, and 
forced them to quit both Normandy 
and France, and ſeek new Fortunes, 
or. at leaſt Protection in Ttaly, un» 
\ der the Banners and Service of thoſe 
Northern Princes, who had firſt by 
aſſiſting their Friends, and then pur- 
ſuingtheir own fortunes, made theme. 
ſelves Maſters of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily. So great was the Prow- 
eſsand Condudt of thoſe brave Nay=- 
man Adventurers, that from Truhans,. 
as the French called them, bgcauſe. 
they.. could nor ſtay, ar home, bur. 
lefe: their, own; Country to. ſeek 
Roomin, foreign, and diſtanc. Regi-- 


Ons, 
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ons, they became Poſleſſors and So- 
vereigns, in leſs than two hundred 
Years, of one noble Dutchy in 
France, a great Kingdom inthe beſt 
Parts of ſtaly, and a greateryet, and 
more renowned in the Britiſh Iſle, 
and thereby exchanged the ſavage 
Woods and barren Mountains of 
Norway, for three of the fruitfulleſt, 
faireſt, and moſt pleaſant Countries 
in the Weſtern Parts of Europe, 
and which had been obſerved both 
before and ſince, to produce the 
braveſt Bodies and Courages of any 


Provinces among their Neighbour 


Nations. 

* The Defeats and final Overthrow 
of Competitors at home, gaveDuke 
William no long Quiet, for another 
appeared from abroad, more dan- 
gerous than any of the former : 
This was Martel Earl of Anjou, that 
* was not only a Prince of great Pol-- 


ſefſi- | 
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ſeſſions, but yet more formidable, 
by the Alliance and Aſſiſtance of 
the King of France, who jealous 
of the Norman Greatneſs, thought 
it both wiſe and juſt to prevenc its | 
further Growth, and abate a 
Neighbour's Power, before it grew 
roo high, and perhaps out of his 
Reach, by the Conduct, Ambiti- 
on, and Fortune of ſuch an aſpis 
ring Prince. | Ho 

"To this end; and upon ſmall 
Pretences ( which never fail a ſtrong 
Invader ) he encouraged, if no: ſer 
on foetthe Earl of Anjou's Pretenſi> . 
ons to the Dutchy of Normandy, 
gave him firſt his Countenance and 
Afiſtance, to juſtifie his Claim, 
andpurſue it by Arms, but by de- 
orees, engaged in an open and de- 
clared War againſt the Duke ; this 
he proſecuted with much paſſion 


ad Violence, imploying in it nor 


only 
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only all the Forces he could raiſe, 
but his own Perſon to command 
them, attended by many, the chief 
Nobles of his Kingdom, and ma- 
ny great Perſons of his Allies. 
Duke Willam loſt nothing of 
his Temper or Courage upon the 
Approaches of ſo great a Storm, 
but prepared firſt for his Defence, 
cill fleſht with Succeſs in many 
Encounters , and truſting to the 
Bravery and Aﬀections of his Ar- 
my, though much inferior to the 
French, he brought the Quarrel to 
the Deciſion of two fierce Battels 
in two pitched Fields : The firſt 
ended in an entire Victory on the 
Duke's ſide, with the Slaughter of 
three Parts of his Enemies, amount- 
ing to above thirty thouſand Men : 
This Loſs however rather enraged 
than diſcouraged the King of 
France, who gave himſelf or his 
be _ Enemies 
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Enemies no Quiet, till he engaged 
the Normans in a ſecond Battel, with 
greater Forces and Rage on both 
ſides, but with the ſame Succeſs 
the former had ended. In this Field 
the King of France loſt the Flower 
of his Army, the-greateſt part of 
his Nobles, and hardly eſcaped 
himſelf in Perſon. Bur that little 
availed this unfortunate Prince, 
who was ſo ſenſible of the Loſs, 
and as he thought, diſhonour re- 
ceived by ſo unequal a March, that 
he had not the Heart. to ſurvive it 
long, but died of Grief, and there- 

gave an end to this War, and 
left Duke Williama calm and peace» 
able Reign, till he diſturbed his 
own and his Neighbours Quiet, 
by new and greater Adyentures. 
But to diſcover their Cauſes, and 
judge betrer of the Events, we 


mult have recourſe to the Acci- 
H 2 dents 
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dents of the former Reigns, both 
in England and Normandy, and the 
oreat Commerce and Intelligences 
that were thereby grown, for many 
years paſt, berween theſe two 
Courts and Nations. 

Edward, for his Piety, ſurnamed 
the Confeſlor, the laſt King of 
the Saxon Race in England, had by 
the Perſecution of his Enemies un- 
der the Reign of Harde-Cnute the 
Dane, Ka der co leave England, 
and ſeek ſhelter in Normandy, where 
he was kindly received, nobly en- 
tertained by the Duke, lived long 
there with many Engliſh ; who ad- 


hered to his Right, followed his 


Fortunes, and ſhared in the Cauſes 
and Reliefs of his Baniſhment ; 
ſome found Imployments, others 
Alliances, All, favour and kind 
reception in Normandy. Theſe mu- 
tual good Offices, produced ſo 
much 
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much kindneſs between the Givers 
and Receivers, that tis by ſome 
Writers reported, King Edward 
during his Reſidence in the Nor- 
man Court, promiſed Duke Robert, 
that in caſe = recovered the King- 
dom of England, and died without 
Iflue, He would leave him the 
Crown. The firſt happening, and 
Edward reſtored by the Power of 
Earl Godwin, or. rather the general 
Diſcontents of the Engliſh againſt 
the Daniſh Race and Government ; 
"Tis certain, King Edward after his 
Reſtoration, or rather firſt Acceſ- 
ſon ro the Crown, ever appeared 
more favourable and partial to the 
Normans, than was well refented 
by his TS Subjects in general ; 
but Earl Godwin and his Son Harold 
were ſo offended, that they made 
it the Cauſe or Pretence of a dan- 
gerous Inſurreftion, and were 

H 3 forced 
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forced upon the ill Succeſs there- 
of, to leave the Kingdom, and fly 
into Flanders, though after reſtored 
and received by the King, rather 
by Force than any free and willing 
Conſent. | 

Duke William after the end of 
his Wars with France, had turned 
his Thoughts to the common Arts 
and Entertainments of Peace, re- 
gulating the Abuſes of his State, 
and the Dilorders introduced by a 
long Courſe of Wars and Violence, 
adorning his Palaces and Houles of 
Pleaſure, building Churches and 
Abbies, and cndowing them with 
great Bounty and Piety : After 
which he made a Journy into En- 
gland, where he was received and 
entertained by King Edward, with 
the ſame Kindneſs ' himſelf had 
found in the Norman Court for 
which, like a good Prince, he was 


UMI 
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much pleaſed to make this Return 
of Gratitude as well as Juſtice. In 
this Viſit, 'tis ſaid by ſome Au- 
thors, that the Duke gained ſo far 
upon the Eſteem and Kindneſs of. 
the King, that he then renewed 
to the Son in England, the promiſe 
he had formerly made the Father 
in Normandy, of leaving him the 
Crown by Teſtament, in caſe he 
died without Iſſue. 

Some time after the Duke's re- 
turn, Harold Son to Earl Godwin, 
and Heir of his great Poſlefſions 
and Dependances in Englang, was 
forced by a Storm ( as he at leaſt 
pretended ) upon the Coaſts of 
Normandy ; and to refreſh himſelf 
after the Toils and Dangers of his 
Sea-Voyage, went firſt to the Nor- 
man Court, and after ſome ſtay 
there, to that of France; and was 
in both entertained like a Perſon, 

H 4 known 
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kaown to be of ſo great Confide- 
ration and Power in England. But 
his laſt Viſit at Paris was thought 
deſigned only to cover the true In- 
tention of his firſt in Normandy ; 
Where he engaged to aflift thar 
Duke with all his Friends and 
Force in his Claim to the Crown 
of England upon King Edward's 
Death ; which happening not long 
after, William claimed the Crown 
by virtue of a Teftament from that 
King, and of an Engagement from 
— Harold* But he on. the contrary, 
denied any ſuch Teſtament from 
the deceaſed Prince, alledged an 
Appointment made by him at his 
Death for Harold to fucceed him, 
diſowned any promiſe made in Fa. 
vour of the Duke, and makingthe 
beſt uſe of the Credit and Autho- 
rity gained by his Father and him- 
ſelf, in a crafie and diſeaſed State, 

| during 
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during the ſoft, Reign of a weak 
though you King ; Harold ſet up 
boldly for himſelf, without any re- 
ſpect of Right, beyond the Peoples 
{bmifion ( interpreted for their 
Conſent) and was Elected King, by 
thoſe Nobles and Commons of 
his Friends, or indifferent Perſons, 
who aſſembled at his Coronation, 
leaving to Edgar Atheling an un- 
doubted, but yer unregarded Righr 
of ſucceſſion; and to William, a 
diſputed Plea, from the alledged 
Teſtament of the deceaſed King. 
The Duke, fond of thoſe ambi- 
tious Hopes he had framed- early, 
and nouriſhed long and ſpighted 
at the perfidious dealing of Harold 
towards him, and his.Infolence to- 
wards the Engliſh Nation, in ſeiſing 
the Crown and Government, 
againſt all Juſtice, or ſo much as 
Pretence of Right ( which is com« 
monly 
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monly made uſe of to cover the 
moſt lawleſs Actions ) aflembles 
his Eſtates of Normandy , expoſes 
to them his Claim to Hngland, the 
Wrong done him by Harold, his 
Reſolutions of proſecuting both 
with his utmoſt Power : The Glo- 
ry as well as Juſtice of the Enter- 
__ The hopes of Succeſs from 
1s own Right, and the hatred in 
England of the Ulurper, as well 
as the Friends and Intelligences he 
had in that Kingdom ; The great- 
neſs of Spoils and Poſlefſions , by 
the Conqueſt of his Enemies, and 
the Share he intended his Friends 
and Followers, according to each 
Man's Merit, and Contribution to- 
wards the Advancement of his 
Deſigns. | 

Though the generality of the 
Normans in this Afſembly, were 
not at firſt very much moved by 
EE b theſe 
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theſe Diſcourſes, as either doubt- 
ing the Right or Succels of ſo ha- 


. zardous an *Adventure; yet they 


could not diſcourage what they 
were unwilling to promote, fince 
they found the Prince had it ſo 
much at Heart 5 who prevailed 
with ſeveral of the greateſt Biſhops 
and Nobles of Normandy, to make 
him a voluntary Offer of what 
Moneys, Men, and Ships they 
would each of them furniſh to- 
wards this Enterpriſe, as well as 
of their own Perſonal Attendance 
upon him, in ſo noble and juſt a 
Deſign. 

This free and magnanimous Of- 
fer of the greateſt among them, 
in ſome Degree ſpirited not only 
the reſt of the Aﬀembly, but had 
much Influence upon the People 
in general, who grew Confident 
of the Succeſs from the Greatneſs 
ny > >. > n_ 
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and Boldneſs of the Undertakers, fo 
as they fell into Emulation ,, who 
ſhould Engage ſooneſt, and Contri- 
bute furtheſt upon this Occaſion. 
The Duke, affiſted to his Ex- 
peRation by his Subjefts, began 
to practice upon the hopes and 
Pl ms of his Neighbours, who 
weary of the long Quiet they had 
lived in athome, fince the Part they 
had taken inthe French and Norman 
Wars, .-begun to grow fond of 
ſome new Action, and to lookout 
for new Adventures. | 
The Duke had gained and de- 
ſerved ſo high Eſteem and general 
Reputation by the wiſe Conduct 
of his Government, both in Peace 
and in War, by his Juſtice and 
Bounty, his Valour and his Cle- 
mency, that he was renowned, not 
only among his Subje&s : and his 
Neighbours, but in the remoter 
| Ree» 
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Regions of Germany and Italy ; 
and found a Concurrence in this 
Deſign, from many Princes his 
Friends, and ſome who had been 
his greateſt Enemies; He was fa- 
voured and affifted with Money or | 
with Soldiers, by the Dukes of 
Britain and of Brabant, the Counts 
of Bologne and Flanders, and his 
ancient Competitor the Earl of 
Angou : By many Princes of France, 
the moſt conſidered in that Court, 
as .the Duke of Orleans, Earls of 
Poitou. and Maine, excited by the 
Honour of the Enterpriſe, or Fame 


of the Leader, art a time when the 


Infancy of their King gave them 
no hopes of Action at home, and 
left that Crown unconcerned in 
what gue abroad. The Empe- 
rour ſent ſome choice Troops, and 
experienced Commanders to ſerve - 
in this Expedition ; and the Pope, 
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induced by the Fame of this Duke's 
great Virtues, and Piety in the 
whole Courſe of his Reign, which 
had now lafted above Forty Years, 
ſent hini a Banner he had bleſſed 
with ſeveral Reliques; and there- 
by was eſteemed, according to the 
Devotion of thoſe Times, to have 
juſtified his Ticle, and even ſanfti- 
fed his Arms. EC, 

With all theſe Advantages this 
brave Duke began and finiſhed his 
mighty Preparations, by a general 
Concurrence of his own Nobles 
and Subjects, and a Confluence of 
moſt of the bold adventurous Spi- 
rits in his Neighbour Provinces, 
led by the defires of Glory or of 
Gains ; The Princes, truſted his 
Faith and his promiſes which he 
had never forfeited : The Knights 
and Soldiers, relyed upon his Vas 
lour and his Fortune, which had 

never 
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never failed in the long and happy 


courſe of his Reign. - 

What the Number was of the 
Army he brought over into En- 
gland, is not diſtinctly related, or 
well agreed ; but muſt be con- 
cluded to have been very great, by 
that of the Ships wherein they 
were imbarqued, which were be- 
eween Eight and Nine Hundred : 
Beſides, they were all choſen and 
brave Troops , excellently diſci- 
plined , Commanded by gallant 
Officers, ſtrongly united by the 
Love of their Prince, and-encou- 
raged by the common hatred of 
Harold his Enemy, both at home 
and abroad : A known Ulurper, 
cruel in his Nature, of Daniſh Ex- 
traction, and thereby ungrateful to 
the Engliſh ; a Hater of his own 


Blood, and who had never tri- 


umphed but over his own Brother; 
| and 
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and by a bloody Vidtory at Stam- 
ford, had loſt the braveſt of his 
Troops, as he had done before the 
Hearts of his Subjects. 

The Duke Landed his Army ar 
Haſtings ini Suſſex, about the begin- 
ning of Oftober ; and expecting a 
general Submiſſion of the Engliſh - 
co his Right and Title ( pretended 
from the Teſtament of Edward the 
Confeſſlor ) or the Deſertion of 
Harold ( as an Ufurper ) by his 
own Army ; He made at firſt no 
ſhow of invading a Hoſtile Coun- 
trey, bur rather of encamping- in 
his own. Forbidding all injuries 
to any of the Inhabitants; and all 
Spoil of the Councrey about him : 
And ſo continued with his whole 
Army, in a quiet and peaceable 
manner for about a Fortnight, cis 
ther to refreſh his Troops, or to 
expet how his Claim co the 
: Crown, 
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Crown, and Arrival upon it, would 

be received .in England. = 
' Bur after this Time expired, he 
was ſoon rouz d by the Approach 
of Harold, who returned from the 
Defeat of his Brother, and his Da- 
niſh Aſſiſtants, with all the Forces 
he. had employed in that Ex» 
pedition, and all he could invite 
or colle& out of the Country as 
he paſſed; The firſt were ſtand- 
ing Troops, Numerous and Brave, 
which he kept for the defence of 
his Perſon and Title, knowing they 
were both generally hated in ' En- 
gland. The laſt were ill dilci- 
| nmr and worſe affected, and 
erved only to increaſe the number 
of his Army, which was very 

great, | 

Upon approach of his Enemies 
he ſent Spies into the Norman 
Camp, who were taken, and cours 
I  teouſly 
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teouſly uſed by the Duke; carried 
through all his Troops, ſhowed 
their Diſcipline and Diſpoſal, and 
ſent back with Rewards. Ar their 
return they told Harold, that the 
Normans looked rather like an Ar- 
my of Prieſts than of Soldiers, by 
their great Silence and Qrder in 
their Camp, as well as by their 
Faces being all ſhaved. _ 

”-*Tis ſaid the Duke before the 
Bartel, ſent an Offer to Harold, to 
decide the Quarrel between them 
by fingle Combart,and thereby ſpare 
their Subje&ts Blood : Which Ha- 
rold refuſed, and ſaid he would 
leave it to God to determine. Up- 
on which, his Brother deſired him, 


that he would not be preſent at the 


Battel, becauſe he had formerly 
Swort to Duke William to -affiſt 
his Title” upon King Egward's 
Death ; 'and rather leave irtothem, 


who 
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who had a juſter Cauſe; and ſhould 
Fight only for Defence of their 
Country, and without Breach of 
Oath.” But the Courage of Harold 


ns 4 > ,* FU bt R 
was more than hiis Conſcience, and 


| fo both partsdiſpoled their Armies 


for a pitched Battel next Morning : 


. Aﬀer the Engliſh had paſſed the 


Night in Songs and Feaſting, and 

che Normans in much Devotion. 
The Fight began with great Fus 
ty, and equal Bravery as well as 
Order ori: both ſides. The Engliſh 
were cruelly gauled by thick Shows: 
ersof Arrows from the Norman long 
Bows, before the Battel joyried ; 
which was a Weapon then unuſed 
in England, and thereby the mioreſur- 
prifing, by Wounds coming from 
Enemijes ſo far out of reach, and 
hot ſuddenly to be revenged. But 
when they came up to cloſe Fight, 
the Normans were hewed down by 
I 2 the 


(ms) / 
the Engliſh Bills, which of all Wea- 
pons gives the moſt ghaſtly and de- 
plorable Wounds. Beſides, their 

Points were ſo ſttong and ſo cloſe 
| together that no Charges of the 
Norman Horſe co 1dbreak the Eng- 
liſþ Ranks, though the Duke aſlaul- 
red them ſo of and- with '1o 
great Bravery, that he had: three 
Horſes killed under him in the At- 
tempt. Bur finding them continue 
hrm , He at length by a Signal, 
cauſed a ſudden Flight to be feign- 
ed by his Normans that were moſt 
advanced : Upon which, the Eng- 
liſh eafily deceived by their -own 
Courage as well as Hopes, began 
ſuch an-eager Purſuit, as by itthey 
| diffolved their Ranks that had been 
otherwiſe impenetrable. Upon this 
Incident, before expected, and ſoon 
diſcovered by the Duke, and upon 
another Signal given, the Normans 

re-' 
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returned -with greater Fury than. 
before z broke into the diſordered 
Body of -the Engliſh ; routed and 
purſued-rhem to a riſing Ground,. 
where their broken Forces made a 
Stand, fell. again intro Order, and. 
encouraged . by the: Speeches, bur 
more by rhe braveExample of Ha- 
rold, they renewed' the Fight, and 
made;'2a-mighty Slaughter .of the 
Normans, as they. endeavoured to 
force them againſt the diſadvantage 
of the Hill whichthey defended. 

he- Fierceneſs and: Obſtinacy 
of this memorable Barrel, was ot- 
ten renewed by the Courage. of the 
Leaders ; _ where-ever. that of. :the 
Souldiers began to /fainr;; : cill the 
Normans, .leaving the - Aſſault of 
the Hill, x00 obitinarely defended, 
and keeping ' a little diſtance, -fell 
_ ti: thei  Axrows, - with one 
of which; -Harold was:ſhot quite 
30219 I 3 through 
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through the Head, and fell to the 
Ground : And by his Death gave 
the Vidtory and the Field to the 
Normans , which had hitherto con- 
tinued doubtful on both ſides 5 and 
{cemed thus farto havebeen Fought 
with equal Courage and with equal 
Loſs. But the Flight of the -Eng- 
liſh upon Harold's Fall, -foon. e- 
termined it,' and was followed by 
2 long and. bloody purſuir of the 
Normans, which continued till 
Night ; and left mighty Numbers 
_ of the Engliſh ſlain in their: Flight, 

that had been ſafe in the Bartel ; 
and the reſt of -them wholly di- 
ſperſed, though  coverd : by the 
Night : ==> = Hang ate the "fects 


of os and of Fear, and ſo 
Jag” the : Rewards of both z- the 
firſt , which ſecks .dangers, often 
ayoids them; the other, often runs 


into ther, oy endeavourin to 
#27 | cape 
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eſcape them : Much greater num- 
bers falling in all Bartels, by the 
purſuit of: thoſe that fly, than by 
the Slaughter of thoſe-that Fight. 

Nothing | ſeems to ſhow the 
greatneſs of England, ſo much at 
this time, .as that Harold-ſhould be 
able to aſſemble ſo-mighty an Ar- 
my, to oppole this .Invaſion : And 
find above-iThreeſcore Thouſand 
Men,” Bravei enongh,. not only to 
Fight, but- to. loſe itheir? Lives in 
his defence: For fo many are a- 
greed to have'been ſlain;.of the Eng- 
bſh at this ' Bartel 'of Haſtings: , 
where -he Joſt his Croww. and: his 
Life together, and left the. Field 
with. the, 'Kingdom;-to this-braye 
Norman - Conquerour. »:'Fhis was 
the. Man;:./Fheſe the: Forces, and 
ſuch the .Circumſtances that .con- 
tributed 02 fo: famous an Enter- 
priſe, by-which the Fate of England 
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was determined, in or about the 
Year 1066. 

The Duke after this famous 
Victory, reſolved not -to loſe the 
Fruits and Advantages he had there- 
by gained, ( which'is often done.) 
for wanc of » Speed or Vigour in 
the Proſecution, wherein: :Celeriry 
is ſometimes-of more.Gonſequence 
than Force. -:Fherefre; alter the 
Purſuit obhishroken Enendics, and 
a ſhort Refreſhmenr-of: his -awn 
Army ; He began immediately his 
March towards Londonz: where was 
all the ſtrength. then -lefe in che 
Kingdom, believing -if -le could 
be Maſter of the: Head;ctbg-rcfl of 
the: Body would. follow,. wittiour 
more Soapgle ;or Reſiſtance: 7/7 
!- In his March, he is Iajd:to/ have. 
exerciſed: much Cruelty, zowards - 
all:he found--in Armis,>with great 
Rigour and- hs upon wo 

OULNET 
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other Inhabirants, and Spoil of the: 
Countries where he paſſed, till en- 
tring into a Woody Part, of Kent, 
and advancing he his. Vanguad 
before the reſt of his'Army ; he 
found ' himſelf almoſt:,environed 
with mighty Numbers of the Kant 

Meii, who had \cagccaled theme! 
Ives incithe Wood: by, carrying.sr 
very Man-a great h 
like a Shield -iv his -Har 
when they ſaw che; Norman Thoaps; 
and the Dake at rang of-rthem; 
within::their D , they began 
ana faddmncomendclibes moving 
Wood,wll aþpr ng-theit Eng: 
mis, they - threw; down.. thei 
Boughs; a diſcovered. onall Sides 
ai Mulcitude-of ;braye armed Men, 
— to, char 9 Gig thei Normans that 
and/amazed ar the 
— of the 1;Sight, which 
appeared asif a Wood had been, by 
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forme Enchantment , transformed 
mto an Army : Buc che Kentiſh Men 
approaching, madea Halr, and. ſent 
the Abbot: of ' St. Auſtins' , to tell 
the Duke, that all che Men of thar 
Province -were--there affembled to 
defead their Country and their Li- 
betties, or-- 20”: r_d their lives - as 
dearias ; they could; tharif he would 
(wear toi'preſerve them in:thoſe an- 
elent Lab! and. Cuſtoms: , under 
which. they" dnd-their Anceſtors 
ha#'fo long ilived; they-wwere | all 
ready to lay down their Atms, and 
beevme his": Subjeds ; if -not,- he 
mult 'prepars*o- fight [with Meh 
char- had reſolved” to loſe . their 
Lives rather than \rheir--Liberries 
and Laws.” The Duke- finding he 
was too far-advanced-to jo n--the 
ex of his Army before-h een- 
ga , and anvilling to Yenture 
Ah his-Fotttinev and Hopes: here? 

uc 
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ſuch numerous Bands as theſe ap, 
peared, and of ſo del Men, 
granted to all the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Kent, the Preſervation 
and freeEnjoyment of all their an- 
cient Laws and Cuſtoms under the 
Saxon wh ions; ſwore the Obſer- 
vance of his Grant, received their 
Homage; -2ndfo purſued his March. 
This by re reſented as a fore'd Pre- 
lude'to a fubſequent voluntary A& 
of this Prince; whereby he made 
or confirmed the ſame Gbticelfion, 
in general, to- all the reſt' of the 
Kingdom. And though this Ad- 
venture of the Kentiſh Men be not 
recorded: 'with great” Evidence of 
Fruth or' agreement-of Circum- 
ſtances or off Time ( for ſome Wri- 
ters place ic before his firſt Arrival 
at London, others after, '*and upon 
an Expedition to redirce the Caftle 
of Dover) yer iris related by 1 ſo ma- 
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'ny Authors, and is ſo generally 
received .. by. vulgar Tradition, 
that it ſeems not ro he. omitted; 
But when,-or however it happen" 
ed, or whether at all or no, is not 
material co the Hiſtory this 
Prince, .or to the oa Adis 
Ons or Infticurions of. his Reign. .. 
 :In the City of London, beſides 
the great Numbers and. Riches of 
the Inhabirancs, were retired moſt 
of the.. great Nobles of the King= 
dom, bgth; Eccleſiaſtical, and Secu- 
lar, who: had nor been engaged i in 
Action of either Side, and atrend» 
ed, whatwould be the Iffue of this 
ſtrong and. violent. Convulſion of 
the hong \Upon, Deciſion of the 
laft Bartel, chey all conſulced toges 
ther with, the  Citizens,; what was 
beſt to, be adviſed and dane for 
their common Intereſt, and Safety, 


* + to * 


as, well ag of. the whole Kingdom, 


which 
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which was like to run-their Face, 
by following their Example : Many 
of ' the ſecular Nobles were for col- 
lecting what Forces they could, 
and making a ſtand, either in the 
Field or in the 'Town, and thereby 
trying their Fortunes, or at the 
worſt making Conditions, for they 
_ could not bear, that their great 

Poſleffions and Lands ſhould lie 
at the Mercy of a Prince, whoſe 
Will might be as boundleſs as his 
Power, and who had fo great a . 
/Frain, to berewarded at their Coft, 
and by the Spoils, if he pleaſed, of 
the whole Kingdom. .. 

;1. The Citizens feared the hoſtile 
Entrance of an incenſed Army, up- 
on a weak Reſiſtance, and the ſud- 
den Loſs of their Poſſeffions, which 
conſiſting chiefly in  Moveables, 
might be ſeized in a Day, anddiſ- 
lipated,' paſt. any Recovery by 


the 
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the very Grace of the Prince, or 
ſucceeding Compoſition between 
him and the reſt of the Kingdom *: 
They thought no Forces could be 
colle&ted, either in Time upon fo 
ſudden an Approach, or with 
Strength enough to make Oppo# 
ſition in a Body that had loſt fo 
much Blood, and without a Head 
to command them, 'or upon any 
Treaty to manage their common 
Intereſts tothe beſt Advantage, and 
ſo they were diſpoſed to ſubmit co 
what they eſteemed the Fate of the 
Kingdom : The RO — Bi- 
ſhops, and the reft of the Clergy 
wete a ſort of State apart, within - 
the State it ſelf, having a Juriſdi- 
Ction independent (as they pretends 
ed, and were uſually allowed in 
that Age) upon the fecular Pow- 
er; they held their Lands and Poſ- 
feflions in the Kingdomi, by ano- 


ther 
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ther Tenure than. the Laiety pre» 
tended, and feared: not toloſe them 
under any: Prince .that was a Chrie 
ſtian, which made chem more 'in+ 
different of whatRace, or by what 
Title he held the Crown, and fo 
more eaſie to fall m with: the 
Streamrof any Changes or new Res» 
volutions: Beſides, they were pol» 
ſeſsd with the Fame of this Prince's 
Piety , and the Opinion of his 
Right having been determined by 
the Pope's approving and aſliſting 


it with his Benediction : They 


chought, as well as the Cirizens, 
that this Torrent was not to be re- 


ſiſted, that a faint and fruicleſs Ops 
poſition would but exaſperate the 


Duke, and make him continue 


as well as begin his Reign, like 4 
Conqueror, and therefore efteemed 
the wiſeſt. Part was to acknows 
ledge his Right, and thereby tempt 
| of 
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or:-perſwade him into a ſafer and 
eafter Form of Government, both 
for himſelf and his Subjects, as a 
juſt and lawful King. 

-:.. The. Clergy was in : very great 
Authority at 'this Time, and a- 
mong all: :ſorts of 'Pcople in the 
Kingdom, havingenjoyedand exer« 
ciſed it here, during the whole 
Courſe of the Saxon Reigns after 
. thoſe Kings became Chriſtians in 
this Iſland ; nor could any other 
Authority riſe ſo high, and ſpread 
ſo far, as growing from ſo many 
Roots : They were allowed-to be 
the Guides and Inſtructors'of Man- 
kind in all ſpiritual Worſhip and 
Divine Service, and even the Di- 
ſpencers of thoſe Graces and. For- 
feituresupon which depended the 
Rewards or Puniſhments of a 
future State; which bei rer 
and longer than thoſe of 5s Life 


gave 
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pave.them more Influence upon the 
Minds of Men, than any ſecular. 
Juriſdi&tion that can extend nofur- 
ther: They had mighty Poſleſſions 
in Lands,throughoutthe Kingdom, 
as well as other Riches, from. the 
Bounty of pious Princes, of devout 
and innocent People, and from mas = 
ny others, who thought to expiate |. 
Crimes, or cover ill Lives by theſe 
kinds of Donation to the Church: 
Theſe Poſfeffions were eſteemed 
ſacred, and, . as triuch. werit into 
this Stock every Age,: ſo nothing 
ever - went Out ; arid all the Lands 
in the "Kingdom, might in the _ 
Courſe of: Ages, have held of the 
Church ; ic this Current had 
not been. ſtopped by the Statute of 
Mortmain,in the Time of Edward 
the firſt. "Tis recorded, that. of 
ſixty. two thouſand Knights Fees 
that were reckoned in England du- 

2 K ring 
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ring the Reign, of this frſt- Norman 
King, there 'were in that” of Kin 
John twenty-eight thouſand in the 
Hands of the *Church.: This gave 
che Clergy { by-the Dependances of 
thoſe HL Beldl. under” ther in fo 
great Numbers a ſecular Power 
annexedto their Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thotity : They' had beſides, all che 
little Learning which wis in thoſe 
ighorant Apes, and pafles | for Wiſ- 
dom amony tlioke who want' both, 
| Fans a Faculry, at leaſt of difevur- 

ing, chough pethaps nor-of judg- 

ing better thati' others; 4i&d- gains 
more Attention; and 'ea &' Ap- 
plaufe from vulgar Rdirors : Lalit 

ty; they were urfited more than a- 

ny other State! upon one common 

Bottom, anidin purſuit of: ofie-com= 

' mon” Intereſt” which was always 

pretended to Alithe Greitheſs'of the 

holy Church, Vie: indeed was their 


My f: 
own, 
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own, and the Honours, Power, 
and Riches of the Church-men, ra- 
ther than of the Church. By theſe 
Circumſtances, and the Advantage 

of ſuch a complicated Stren t, the 

Clergy came to ſuchan Authority, 
that they were Arbiters, if *not of 

all Aﬀairs, atleaſt of all Conteſts in 
the Kingdom, and turned the Bal- 
lance which way ſoever they fell in, 
were ſtill applied to by the weak- 

er, and often by the unjuſter Side 
had the chief Sway, and were the - 
chiefeſt Inſtruments in all thoſe mas 
ny Revolutions of State, irregular 

Succeſſions , and even Uſurparions 

of the. Crown that happened be- 

rween the- Time of the Conquelt; 

and the: Reign of Henry the third; 

which may-eafily be obſerved ard 

cannoteaſily be wondered art by all 

who: read tlieStory of thoſe Reigns, 
andiconſider whathas been'{aid'ups 
| SS on 
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on this Subje&, important enough *. 
to excule this Digreſſion. 

But to returnto our Conqueror, 
upon his March to London, andthe 
Conſultations there how to receive 
him. The Opinionsand Counſels 
of che Biſhops and Eccleftaſticks 
eaſily prevailed, and ſeem to have 
had more Reaſon, as well as Au- 
thority, than the reſt: So it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, not only-to 
ſubmit to a Power they could not 

| oppoſe, but to acknowledg a Ti- 
tle they would not diſpute. The 
Duke, upon his Approach to the 
Ciry, was received with .open 
Gates and open Arms, at leaft 
withour the Appearance - of any 
ReluQance . or Diſcontent, any 
more than of Reſiſtance: He claim- 
ed the Crown at his Arrival, by - 
the Teſtament of King Edward the 
Confeſlor, withour any mention 


of. 
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of Conqueſt, which was infinitely 
grateful ro 21| the Nobles and Com- 
mons of the Realm, whether it 
was a Strain of his own Prudence 
and good natural Senſe , or a Per- 
{waſion of thoſe Engliſh, who had 
either aſſiſted or invited his Invaſt- 
on, or Apprehenſion of ſo great 
and brave a People, it offended by 
the Name of Conquelt, and irrita- 
ted by the Dangers or Fears of a 
lawleſs Arbitrary Power, to which 
they had not yet their Hearts or 
Strength broken enough, eaſily ro 
\ubmir. 
He was crowned King at Weſt- 
 minſter by the Arch-biſhop of York, 
who with Stigand Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, had been the greatPro- 
moters of thoſe Councils, by which 
he entred upon ſo peaceable a Be- 
ginnihg of his Reign. Ar his Ca- 
ronation he took the Oath, uſual 
K 3 In 
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in the Times, both of the Saxon 
and Daniſh Kings, which was, To 
protect and defend the Church, to 
obſerve the Laws of the Realm, 
and to govern his People juſtly : 
After which he cauſed Fealty to be 
{worn to him by all the Biſhops, 
Barons, and Nobles, with the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Ciry, who had aſ- 
{iſted or attended at his Coronati- 
on, and thereupon found himſelf 
on a ſudden ſettled in a calm and 
quiet Poſſeſſion of a Crown he had 
ſo long aſpiredto, and ſolately won 
by one fingle, though violent Blow. 
"This King was about two-and 
Fifty Years old upon his Acceſſion 
to this Crown, and is perhaps the 
_ only Inſtance found in Story, ci- 
ther before or fince, in this Iſland 
' or thereſt of the World, that be- 
gan and atchieved any great and fa- 
mous Enterpriſe after that Age : 
f- 443 : F Whe- 
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Whether --the Decline of Nature 
leayes. not: Vigor enough for ſuch | 


f 


Deſigns or. Actions ; or Fortune, | 


like het Sex; have- no Kindneſs lefc | 


for old Men, how.much ſoeverſhe 
favoured ' them when they were 
young : But the Talents of Ape, 
which are Prudence and Modera- 
tion, learnt beſt in the School of 


Experience, and ſeldom joyned if 


conſiſtent with the- warm Paſſions 
of Youth , were now as neceſlary 
to this Prince, for the: Conſervati- 


on of his Kingdom, as his long in- 


duftriops Applicationand bold Exe 
ecution had been for acquiring it ; 
and how much he excelled in theſe 
Qualities will be fcen by the Se- 
quel of hisReign, | I 
He conſidered. very wiſely, that 
chough he: had gained the Crown 
by ehe Aſſiſtance of Foreign Forces, 
and by the Deciſion of Arms, 
| K 4 yet 
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yet theſe might not always. be ſo 
proſperous, if too often tried, and 
the Number or Strength of his 
Foreigners bore no Proportion to 
thoſe of fo brave and populous a 
Narion, if they ſhould unite-on ae 
ny Bottom of common Diſcontents, 
of Dangers, or of Fears, and thar 
the Safety and Peace of his new. ac- 
quired Dominion could be preſer= 
ved only by' the general SatisfaCtie 
on and Security of his Engliſh Sub- : 
je&ts: And this was his firft Care, , 

$ 


and was the beſt provided for by 
the two firſt Actions of his Reign; 
one was; That as he had claimed 
the Crown, only from the Teſta- 
ment of King: Edvard, and wholly 
avoided that odious Name of Con« 
queſt, ſo heexpreſſed upon all Oc- 
caſions, his Reſolution to: govern 
the Kingdom asalegal Prince, and 
+ keavethe ancient Laws and Liber- 
ties 
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ties of the Engliſh Nation, as they 
had before enjoyed them; Phe 0+ 
ther was, that as he drew no Blood 
but what was ſpilt in the Field, 


| fo he ſeiſed only the Lands and E- 


ſtates of thoſe who had been in 
Arms againſt him, before his Ace 
ceſſion to the Crown or after that 
Time, by any Revolt or new Op- 
politions. 

This wiſe Counſel made a clear 
and ſudden Diſtin&tion berween 
thoſe Engliſh that were to feel an 
il Effe&ts by this late Revolution, 
and the "reſt who were left out of 
Danger, and in the ſame State they 
enjoyed under . the Race of their 
former lawful Kings, and ſo but 
little ſenſible of the Change : The 
forfeited Eſtates and Lands were 
indeed ſeized with great Severity, 
but the greateſt Part of the Pro-= 
prietors were ſilent in the Grave, 


has 
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having been ſlain in the Battel of 
Haſtings, and Purſuit of that Vidto- 
ry ; thoſe who remained alive, be- 
ing at once deſpoiled of all their. 
Poſleffions , were - broken in their. 
Hearts, maimed in their Intereſt a-. 
mong their Neighbours, and being. 
but few throughout the Kingdom, 
in Compariſon of thoſe that were 
ſafe, their Loſſes or Complaints 
were little regarded by the reſt, but 
like wounded Deer, were deſerted, 
and even avoided by the Herd. 

Upon the Coronation of the 
King at London, with the Concur- 
rence of Nobles and People in that 
City, and his Care in publiſhing 
throughout the ſeveral Countries, 
theſe ewo Reſolutions concerning 
the Safety of their Properties and 
Laws: All the Inhabitants of both 
the adjacent and remoter Counties, 
and of what Degree ſoever, not on- 


ly 
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ly with univerſal Conſent, ſubmit- 
ted to his Government as to a De- 
cree of Heaven, but moſt of them 
began toexprels, or atleaſt pretend 
a common Joy at the Fate of the 
lare Uſurper, and the proſperous 
Fortunes of the preſent King. 

His next Care was the Satisfa- 

&ion of thoſe many and brave Ad- 
venturers and Soldiers who had 
followed him in this Expedition , 
which he endeavonred . to make 
with Juſtice to his Promiſes, 
and to their ſeveral Merits, as far 
as the forfeited Lands and Reve- 
nues wouldreach, or any Treaſures 
or Debts he found here belonging 
to the Crown : The Lands of the 


Engliſh Barons who. had oppoſed 
him, he divided among the Norman 
Barons thathad attended him ; thoſe 
_ of che Commoners among the Sol- 
diers ; what Offices were vacant, 
rok} m_— | ha 
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he ſupplied with ſuch-as he had 
not Lands or Money to reward ; 
ſuch of the Normans as he could 
not clear Accounts with at preſent 
by any of theſe Ways, he diſtribu- 
ted intothe rich and numerous Ab- 
beys of the Kingdom, 'to be there 
entertained till new Employments 
ſhould fall, or new Forfeitures or 
new Supplies ſhould come into the 
King's Coffers by the large Reve- 
nues of the Crown, or the wiſe Ma- 
nagement of his Treaſures, which 


| had always been a Virtue of this 


Prince, and exerciſed in his lower 
Fortunes, as far as could agree with 
the Bounty of his Nature, towards 
thoſe who deſerved it by their Me- 
rits or their Services. : 

The Proviſion he made for ſo 
many poor Normans, by diſpoſing 
them among the rich Monaſteries 
to ſhare in their Plenty, ſeemed ar 

PI TY leaf 
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leaſt a temporary Impoſition upori 
the Clergy, and a Breach of thoſe 
Immunities they had enjoyed in 
the Saxon Reign : For though one 
chief End of the large Donations 
made by ſo many Princes and pi- 
ous Subjects to the Church, was 
intended for charitable Uſes, by 
Relief of the Poor, and the hoſpi- 
table Entertainment of Paſſengers, 
Pilgrims, and Strangers , yet this 
Uſe was left voluntary, and at the 
Choice of thoſe who poſleſled theſe 
Revenues : The Normans ſent a- 
mong them were indeed Strangers 
and Poor, but yer the moſt chari- 
table Monks had little Mind to re- 
lieve them, or if they had, were 
not willing to receive them within 
their Convents, tobe, not only Sha- 
rers of their Proviſions , but Ob- 
ſervers of their Actions ;- however, 
they complied ar preſent with the 
rey De- 
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Deſires of the King, or the Neceſ- 
ſity of -the Times, yet they gene- 
rally took it ill of the King, and 
for a Diminution of thoſe Immuni- 
ties, or of that Favour they had 
enjoyed under ' former Reigns : 
Some thought he had an envious 
Eye at the vaſt Riches of the Cler- 
gy 3. others, that he was jealous of 
cheir Power, and ſuſpected their 
Aﬀections to his Perſon and Go-. 
vernment, and apprehended as ea- 
ſte a Change among them, upon 
the Approach of any new Revolu- 
tion as they had ſhewed upon the 
laſt, -in his own Favour. That for 
theſe: Reaſons he had diſperſed. his 
Normans as ſo many Guards, or at 
leaſt as fo many Spies among 
them: Whatever it was, tis cet- 
' tain this Action bred the firſt Un- 
kindneſs of the Clergy towards this 
King, and being followed by two 


other 
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other Strains of the ſame Nature 
( which will be obſerved in their 
Time ) left an Impoſition upon 
his Memory, of Hardſhip, Cruel- 
ty, Oppreſſion, or Exaction, which 
he deſerved as litcle as other Prin- 
ces, that have a fairer CharaQer 
in Story - and . common Opinion. 
For the Monks having been the 
only. Writers remaining -of thoſe 
Times, as well as ſome ſucceedin 

Reigns, have lefr a Tin&ure of 
their Paſſions upon the Actions of 

the firlt Kings of this Norman Race, 
and painted their Virtues and Vices 
in fairer or fouler Colours, accor- 
ding to the Ideas they had framed 
of them and their ſeveral Diſpoſiti- 
ons or Actions in Favour or Pre- 
judice of the Church, thart is, of 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſons or Privi- 
leges: Such an Authority have the 
Pens of learned Writers, always 
£5.21 claim- 
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claimed and poſleſſed, as to paſs 
the definitive Sentence upon the 
Memories of the greateſt Princes 
in the: vulgar Opinion 'of Poſterity, 
Nor is it evident whether the invi- 
dions Name of Conqueror which 
this King had ſo carcfully avoided, 
were entailed upon him by the 
Flattery of his Friends of the Ma- 
lice of his Enemies, among whom, 
the Monkiſh Writers ſeem to have 
been the chief and moſt invetes 
rate. | 7 260 | 
Whatever Motions were raiſed 
upon this Occaſion in the Minds of 
the Clergy, none appeared in the 
reſt of the Body of the Realm, or 
Maſs of the People, moſt were ſa- 
tisfied.. becauſe they either liked 
their new King, or hated the laſt 
Uſurper ; ſome | were indifferent 
to both, while their Eſtates and 
Liberties were out -of Danger, and 


ſuch 
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fuch who were diſpleaſed with ei- 
ther, diſguiſed their Reſentment, 
or were not taken notice of in the 
Crowd. All conſpired to make ſo 
great a-Calm ſucceed in the King- 
dom, as is uſual after a great Storm 
is over, that the King having 'paſ- 
ſed ſome Months here ih the Cares 
and for the Settlement of his new 
Dominions .in England j.. made . a 
Journy to. viſit his old in Normandy 
abont the/ beginning of the Sum- 
mer, having been crowned at Weſt- 
minſter on Chriſtmas-Day..  _. 
Whether . this was undertaken 
upon any :Neceflity of. his Afairs 
on that ſide, or; to ſettle. chem fo 
as-not.to interrupt him here,: where 
he intended'to relide, is not known, 
or whether he'took a Pleaſure. and 
a Pride to-ſhow both-:his. Subjects - 
and his Neighbqur Princes , how. 
ſecure he eſteemed - himſelf in his. 
Rm” ol 
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new acquired Dominions z | but it 
looks like /a Strain of - his uſual 
Boldneſs and fearleſs Temper, and 
fucceeded well; like the” reſt of his 
Counſels afid 'Reſoluriohs ; ; yet was 
_ Hot'this: Joarny  undettaken” with- 
our Pruderice: Il Caution,'in the 
Choice of tliof& Hands with: whom 
he'keft the Government in his Ab- 
ſence, and of thoſe Perſotis he en- 
caged to accompany! him in the 
Voyage. He committed the Rule 
of .the Kingdom'to his Brother 0- 
don Biſhop of Bajeux, and'to' Fitz 
Anbar his near Kinſman," whom he 
had lately made Earl-6f "Hereford. 
He took with thim into Normandy, 
Stigand Archbiſhop of "Cafiterbury , 
who -rhough'a great Inſtrument i in 
his eaſie*and -peaceable Admiſſion 
_ tothe Crown: ;'yet had be& difcon- 
tented: at his - : Corontion, which 
had beer performed by: che Arch- 

WE biſhop 


NA as 
biſliop of York , uport Preterice 6f 
ſome Fault or Queſtion about the 
other's Iriveſtictire ; with hini he 
' took ſeveral other Biſhops, the 
Earls Edwin and. Morchar, two 
Perſons of great Power and De- 
pendances, with miany othet Er 
#liſh Noblemeri, of whoſe Faith or 
Aﬀe&tions he was tlie leaſt confiz 
dent ; and beſides thefe, he took 
with him a greater and muclinmiore 
conſiderable Hoſtage for the Qui- 
et'of England, though under Cos 
lour of honouring him,or being ho- 
noured'' by - his Company 5 This 
was Edgar, ſurnarried Atheling, Ne- 
phew'ro Edward the Confeſlor, arid 
deſigned by him for Succetfor, as 
was divulged amiong thoſe of his 
Subje&s, chat neither favoured the 
Right or Pretenſions of Harold, of 
the Norman Duke. He had miariy 
Difadvantages to ballance and 

= L 2 weight 
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weigh down his Right which was 
- undiſputed, as hisforeign Birth and 

Breeding, which was in Hungary 
during his Father's Exile urider che 
Reign of Hardy-Cuute ; The Perſe- 
cution and Hatred of his Grand- 
mother Emma, a Woman celebra- 
red.in her Time, for the Suſpicion 
and clearing, of her Chaſtity by the 
Saxon Trial of Fire Ordeal, - but 
' who having married Hardy-Cnute 
after the Death of her firſt Huſ- 
band, had ever. after more Inclina- 
tion to the Daniſh than the Saxon 
Race : Beſides, Edgar, . though of 
ſd, good and virtuous Diſpofitions 
as made him be ſtiled England's 
Darling, yet they were ſuch as 
ſcemed ro become an excellent pri- 
vate Perſonrather than a Prince, or 
atleaſt to have adorned an eaſie and 
peaceful Poſſeſſion of a Crown, ra- 
ther than to force his Way to a 


legal 
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legal Right through the Difficul- 
ties and Oppoſition of two power- 
ful Pretenders. However, an un- 
diſputed Right (which they ſay ne- 
ver dies ) had left him ſo many 
Friends in. the Kingdom, that the 
King thought it not ſafe to leave 
him behind, upon his going into 
: Normandy, nor wile to temprteither 
him or his new Engliſh Subjefts 
with ſuch an Opportunity 4 ral- 
ſingany Commortions upon (o fair 
a Pretence. 

Beſides theſe Cautions, he took 
with him moſt of-his French Adven- 
turers into Normandy, finding they 
were not very agreeable here, e1- 
ther to the Engliſh or to the Nor- 
mans, and pretending he was not 
able to clear his Accounts with all 
that aſſiſted him, out of the Reve- 
nues or  Forfeitures ' here, and that 
he would find our Ways of latisty- 
| L 3 T0 
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ing them, either in Normandy, or by 


his Credit and Recommendations 


to other Princes, where his own 
Bounty or Abilities could not 
reach. | 
During his Stay in Normandy, 
which was no leſs than the whole 
Summer, his new Government in 


England continued quiet and peace» 


able, though one Frick , called tho 
Foreſter , endeavoured to diſturb 
it by calling in ſome looſe Forces 
of the Welſh, his Neighbours, in- 
ro Herefordſhire ; but he was ſoon 


ſuppreſled, ' and they eaſily forced 


back into their own Mountains by 
the Vigilance of the Governours, 
and the Vigour of thoſe Forces he 
had left here, diſpoſed with ſuch 
Order, into the ſeveral Countries, 
as to give Way or Time to no 
growing Dangers that ſhould ariſe 
In any one Corner or: from any 


ſingle 
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ſingle Difcontent, "while the gene-: 
ral Humour of the People was 
calm, and either ſatisfied with the 
Change, or at a Gaze how this new 
World. was like to end. So-that 
the King, after having ſettled his 


 Aﬀairs in Normandy to his Mind, 


returned -before Winter to enjoy- 
the Fruits of ſo many Dangers and 
Toils as his Life had been engaged 
in, reſolving to ſpend the remain- 
der of it in England, as the nobler 


Scene .and greater Dominion, and. 


to cultivate. with Care, an Acqui- 
ſition, he had gained himſelf with 
much Hazard and Pains, and with 
greater Glory. 

The' King at his Return into 


England, finding his new Domini- 


on had continued calm and peace- 
able under the Authority of his 
Brother and Council, had Reaſon 
ro believe. it would be caſily pre« 


L 4 ſerved 
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ſerved ſo, under his own. For, 
as the Abſence of an ill Prince ſel- 
dom fails of raiſing Diſquiets and 
Commotions among the People 
in a Government which is obeyed 
only from Fear ; ſo nothing con- 
tributes more + to the Satisfaction 
and Obedience of Subje&s, than 
the Preſence of a good King, and 
this is the Reaſon why all diſtanc 
Provinces, governed. by Commiſii- 
ons or ſubordinate Authorities are 
ſo ſubje&t to frequent Seditions 
| and Revolts, how lawfully ſoever 
they are inherited, or how well 
{oever they arceſtabliſhed after any 
new Conqueſt or Acquiſition ; the 
Force: and Influence of Authority 
growing till . weaker . by the 
Change of Hands and Diſtance of 
Place : This diſpoſed the © new 
King to the Reſolution he took at 
this time, of making England the 

Seat 
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Seat of his Perſon, as well as Em- 
pire, and governing Normandy by 
his Licutenants, thereby forcing 
the common Aﬀections of Birth, 
or Education and Cuſtom, to yield 
and comply with Reaſons of 
State, and preferring a foreign to 
his natural Soil, though” perhaps 
ſeated in a better Climate, and at 
that time more adorned and civi- 
lized by the Commerce of - France, 
and other Countries upon the Cone 
tinent. 
With this Reſolution, and in 
this Security, he applied himſelf ar 
his Return to the Arts of Peace,. 
3nd the Orders of his State, where- 
in he as well excelled as in thoſe of 
War, and was framed, not only 
for a great Prince but for 'a good, 
' to which he. was inclined by the 
Bounty. and Clemency-of his natu- 
xal Diſpoſitions, by the Strength 


and 
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and Soundneſs. of his Judgment, 
and by the Experience of his Age # 
His firſt Care was to provide for: 
the due. Adminiftration:and Exes 
 cution 'of ' Laws and Juſtice 
chroughout his Realm,” :and the 
next was to' introduce Order. into- 
the common Courſe of his Reve- 
nue, and manage it with- fo great: 
Propotion of his Expence - to his 
Receipts,” as- might neither leave 
the Crown' in Neceſlities-., nor 
the Subjects in Fears of new or 
lawleſs Exations and Oppreſii- 
ons; Juſtice being the very Foun- 
dation of Government, - as 'Trea- 
ſure is faid to be the Sinew of 
War. | CONES | 
For the firſt; As he had ſworn 
at his Coronation, to govern by 
the Laws of - the. Realm-; ſo he 
eontinued - the ancient :Cuſtoms 
and Liberties of- the People that: 


were 
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were called the common Law of 
the Kingdom, which: he cauſed tq 
be in Subſtance obſerved, both in 
what concerned the Crown and 
the Subject; chough he introduced 
ſeveral new Forms in the Admini- 
Rration or Execution of them : Be- 
ſides the ancient Laws or Cuſtoms 
that concerned the Defcent of pri- 
vate Inheticances, or the Penalties 
upon ſeveral Crimes ; there were 
rwo fundamental Laws of the Sax- 
gn or Engliſh Kingdom ; The Tri- 
al by Juries of twelve Men , 
wherein conſiſted the chief Safe- 
ty of Mens Properties and Lives ; 
And the: Burrough Law, which | 
was the greateſt Security that had 
been. invenced by the Wiſdom' of 
.our Saxon cor gels , for the Peace 
and Order: of the Realm. The 
- firſt, T know, is by ſome Authors 
mentioned as having been intro- 
| duced 
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duced by this Norman King out of 
the Laws of that Country : But I 
think it evident to have been an In- 
ſtirution very ancient among the 
Saxons, and to have been derived 
and obſerved, - during the whole 
Succeſſion of the Enyliſh Kings , 
and even in the Daniſh Reigns , 
without any Interruption. Nor 
does there want ſome Traces or 
Appearance of it, from the very 
Inſticutions of Odin, the firſt great 
Leader of the Aſfiatick Goths or Gee 
te into Europe , and the Founder of 
that mighty Kingdom, round the 
Baltick Sea, from whence all the 
Gothick Governments in theſe North- 
weſt Parts of the World were de- 
rived by the ſpreading Conqueſts 
of thoſe Northern Races, 

\*Tis recorded, that upon the 
beginning of his Expedition, he 
, ordained a Council of twelve _ 

wha 
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who ſhould judge and decide all 
Matters that came in Queſtion: And 
:there being then no other Laws e- 
Rabliſhe among thoſe vaſt Num+ 
bersof rough People, going to ſeck 
out new Conqueſts ,. and thereby 
Seats to inhabie 5 Tt -is probable 
theſe rwelve Men judged'all Caſes 
upon Evidence or matter of fact, 
and then” gave their Sentence, arid 
appointed Penalties' according to 
what they eſteemed moſt agreca- 
ble ro Juſtice and Equity, ſo as the 
twelve Men were at firſt both Jurors 
and Judges:TheirJudgments inCau- | 
ſes bothreab and criminal being ge- 
nerally approved as juft and equita- 
ble, grew into Preſident to ſucceed- 
ingJudges,and being received by ge- 
neral Submiſſion, introduced theCu- 
ſtom of certain Sentences being pro- 
nounced in certain Caules, and cer- 
tain Puniſhments being uſually in- 
"—— flicted 


Fg 
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flicted. upon- certain Crimes. G (3 
Proceſs of Tinie and Multipliciry 
of Buſineſs, , the matter of Fac 
continued--to' be tried by 'twelve 
Men, but the Adjudgment of the 
Paniſhment , and the? Sentence 
chereupon catne to be given by 
one or two.-0r more; Perſons chos 
ſen out of ſuch as were beft verſed 
in,.the Knowledge of | what had 
been uſual in. former Judgments 
upon like Cafes z and as the firſt 
Part . was, Jefe to the Equals of 
Neighbours of the Perſons accuſed 
({ as molt likely ro. do: Juſtice ro 
one of their own Rank or Acquains 
tance ) ſo. the -other: was comimits 
ted to Perſons of Learning of 
Knowledge in. the -ancient Cu. 
ſtoms , Records or Traditions of 
what had long paſled in the 
Courſe of 'Juſtice among that Nas 
tion ; Thus we find it evident chat 

Ta, 
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in the SaxonReigns inEngland,Cauſes - 
were adjudged by, the Aldermen 
and Biſhop of the ſeveral Shires', 
with the Aſſiſtance of twelve Men 
of the. ſame County , who ate 
{aid to; have been Judges or - Aſs 
fiſtants. to the two firſt, by ſuch as 
affirm or pretend this manner of 
Trial, to have been drawn by the 
Conqueror himſelf -our:of Normans 
dy, who is thereby ſaid to have in» 
troduced: in this, as well as ſome 
other Forms, the Norman -Laws in» 
to the Common Law of England. 
*Tis true, that. the" ſame Cuſtom 
or T rial was uſed in Normandy bes 
fore the Conqueſt, :and it is moſt 
probable. ithat neither the Engliſh 
received :it-from the Normans , -nor 
theſe from the Englifh:, bur that 
both Nations deriving their Origi- 
nal from-thoſe ancient Goths, a- 
greed in-ſeveral Cuſtoms or'Inſtirus 
4 ag 
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- tions, deduced from. their come 
mon Anceſtors, which made this 
Trial by Juries continue uniters 
rupted in England, not only by the 
Normans, but by the Danes allo, 
who were but another Swarm of 
that great Northern Hive. "Tis 
true, the Terms of Jury and Ver- 
dit were introduced by the Nor- 
mans with many others, in the Stile 
and Practice of our Laws, but the 
Frials: by twelve Men with that 
eſſential Circumſtance of their una» 
numous Agreement, was not only 
uſed among the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, but: is known to have been 
as ancientin Sweden, as any:Records. 
or\ Traditions of that' :Kingdom,; 
which: was the firſt- Seat iof the 
Gothick | Dominions in the + North« 
weſt Parrs of Europe, and: 'it ſtill 
remains in ſome Provinces of that 
Country, However, 'King Willam 

= cauſed 
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- caufed this to be obſerved as the 
Common Law of the Kingdom, 
ind thereby gave great and univer- 
ſal Satisfaction to the Body of the 
People, both Engliſh and Noxmans.. 
The Borovgh-Law (had beer 
likewiſe anciently . eftabliſh'd ar 
mong the Sazons, whereby every 
Shire . was divided into ſo many 
Hundreds or Boroughs, confiſting 
at firſt of One Hundred Families | 
therein uſually inhabiting 5 eve- 
ry Hundred into ſo many Tyths 
ings, confiſting of Ten Families. 
If any Perfon committed, or were 
accuſed of any Crime, the Tyth-+ 
ing to which he belonged was 
bound to produce him to , Juſtice 
before the Court of the Hundred 
or County : If he fled, they were 
to ſwear they were not Complices 
of the Fa; and that they would 
procure the Criniinal whenever 
M they 
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they could find him ; if this failed, 
in a certain time, they would diſco- 
ver all/ the Goods he was poſleſs'd 
of within their Tything, to ſatisfie 
the Damage done to a SubjeR, -or 
a Fine to the King, upon ſuch an 

Offence : If neither Perſon nor 

Eſtate appeared, then the 'Tyth- 
ing was anſwerable to a certain 

Proportion ; and, if that were not 
ſufhcient, then 1t was laid upon the 

Hundred : By this Means, it be- 
came every Man's Intereft, as well 
as Duty, to prevent all Crimes and 

Miſdemeanors among their Neigh- 

bours, and to diſcover the Crimi- 

nals, fince they were otherwiſe to 
ſhare in the Penalty ; and, as the 
reſt of the Tything was bound for 

the Behaviour of every Freeman a- 

mong them, ſo every Lord or Ma- 

ſter was bound to anſwer in the 
ſame Manner for their Servants. ' 


} 
y 
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I know not whether any Con- 


ſtitution of Government, either 
Ancient or Modern, ever invented 


. and inſtituted any Law or Order, 


of greater Wiſdom, or of. greater 
Force, to preſerve the Peace and 
Safety of any State, and of equal 
Utility to the Prince and People, 
making Vertue and Innocence of 
Life ſo neceflary, by the eafie Ap- 
prehenfion or Diſcovery, and cer- 
tain Puniſhment of.- Offenders. 
This Law the King cauſed like- 
wiſe to be ſeverely obſerved, during 
his Reign, finding therein his own 
Intereſt, as well as his Peoples, and 
the great Security of his new ſet- 
tled Government. | 

He confirmed all Mens Proper- 


ties, Inheritances, and Succeſſi- 
,ons, invading none, either for his 


own Benefit, or Reward of his 
Norman Forces, or Friends, ex- 
2 cepting 
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cepting the Pofſeffions of ſuch as 
had oppoſed his Claim to the 
Crown, which he'pretended to be 
« lawful Right, as derived from 
the Teſtament of Edward the Con- 
feffor,, and thereby was made a 
Pretence of legal Forfeiture in all 
that reſiſted him : But this Blow 
to ſo many Eftates and Families 
was given at once, and no more re- 
newed : On the contrary, Juſtice 
was adminiſtred equally to the En- 
glih Men, upon the Injuries of the 
Normans, who preſumed upon the 
Kings Favour , in Prejudice of 
Right, and of thoſe Laws he had 
confirmed or eftabliſhed. Where- 
of one memorable Inſtance remains 
upon Record, even in thoſe Wri- 
ters who were moſt ſevere upon 
the Actions and Memory of this 
Prince : It was an Aion between 
Warren, a Norman, and Sherburn, an 

 Engliſo 
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- Engli/h Man : The firſt, by Virs- 
tue of a Grant from the King, had 
- entered upon the Lands of the 0- 
ther, who came into'Coyrt, and 
pleaded, That he had never bore 
Arms againſt the King, nor oppo- 
ſed his Title or Acceſſion to the 
Crown, but had lived always 
peaceably upon his own Lands, 
and ſo was liable to no Forfetture 
by the Common Jaw, but was 
further {ecured by the King's De- 
chration, immediately after his 
coming to. the :Crown : Upon 
which Plea a juſt Sentence was 
given in Favour of Sherburn, his 
Lands reftored, and Warren, the 
Norman caſt and condemned to the 
. Coſts of the Suit. 
_ He appointed Juſtices to pre- 
ſerve the-Peace, andl adminiſter Ju- 
ſtice 4n evety-County, -purſuant-to- 
that which was uſed ;jin the Saxon 
|  M 3 | Reigns. 
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Reigns. For the Pleas of the Crown, 
and thoſe of greater Moment, be- 
tween the Subjefs, he created 
Judges of the moſt Learned and 
Able he could find; and ordained 
Four Terms each Year, confiſting 
of a certain Number of Days , 
wherein Juſtice ſhould be duly ad- 
miniſtred ; and all Suits heard in 
ſuch Places as the King ſhould ap- 
point, and find moſt convenient. 

Befides theſe Orders, he inftituted 
the Courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer ; the firſt for tempering 
the Rigor of Laws, according to 
the Dicates of Conſcience and E- 
quity ; and the other for determi- 
ningall Aﬀions concerning the Re- 
venues of the Crown, and puniſh- 
Ing ExaCtions or irregular Proceed- 
ings in the Officers who levied or 
recelved them, as well as Defaults 
'or Delays in thoſe from whom it 
. was due, For 
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« For Taxes or Impoſitions unu- 
ſual, it does not appear, that :he 
levied any, excepting one of. S1x 
Shillings upon each Plow-Land, 
' throughout the Kingdom ; nor 1s1t 
well agreed, at what Time, or up- 
on what Occaſion this was raiſed, 
whether by Conſent of a general 
Afembly, or by his own Regal Au- 
thority : By this, indeed, he impoſed 
Danegelt upon the. Invaſion of the 
Danes, which happened once or 
twice in this Reign, though with 

| little Progreſs or BEE 
This Tax was firſt raiſed by 
Ethelreld, upon the firſt Enterprize 
of the Danes upon England ; and 
afterwards uſed by. ſeveral of his 
Succeflors, upon the like Danger ; 
ſometimes to repulſe them by Force 
and Arms ; ſometimes to evade 
them by Bargains. and . Money ;; 
wherewith they compounded for 
. M4 the 
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the preſent Dangers, but invited 
hi to come by ſuch mean De- 
fences. 
This Tax grew odious to the 
People, whine it was raiſed up- 
on any. other Pretence, thart a Da- 
niſh Invaſion ; and, though it was 
ſometimes levied, yet ve NE etiom: 
and cautiouſly, by ſorite few of the 
' Saxon Kings, and but onceor twice 
by this Norman Prince, and then 
moſt probably upon the true natu- 
Tal Occafions, which had given it 
the firſt Original : Thus, 1 fup- 
poſe,- it is confounded with the 
Fax” before-mentioned, and with- 
'out applying it to the DaniÞ Inva- 
fions, by ſome Writers, whoſeem 
to take all Occafions of defaming 
| the Aftions and Memory of this 

King, and to avoid all juſt Excu- 
ſes of any that were 1] reſented : 
And this proceed from _— ill 
| *h 
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Talent of the Monkiſh Writers, 
who meaſured the Vertues and 
Vides of Princes, by the Opinion 
of their Favour or DilaffeQtion-to 
the Clergy, whom they #eownted 
| vrfiyled the Church 3 though this 
general 'Appellation - fy known tb 
comprehend not only ſuch Petfons 
as were anicienfly choſen to 'admi- 
niſter the Offices of Divine: Wer- 
ſhip, bit als" believing Chit- 
Riahs that compoſed ſuch Aﬀecm- 
blies, to whotn thoſe, Offices were 
adminiſtred : Of this, the'King 
Teefned to be Renfible ; 'for; though 
he was a Pritice of know ard great 
Piety, atid fo approved by the [e- 

veral Popes Uuring his Rein '; 
ret heappeared very little f#vvurs- 
ble, if not ſbttething tri to the 
Fcclefſtickse this Kihgdoth ; endl 
\ fomethitty bold with their 
[5M folohgen Sep under the 
geyout rk Kings, | Fox 
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Far the reſt, he contented him- 
ſelf with the uſual Revenues of 
the Crown ; and by his great Or- 
der and Management, as well as 
Moderation in his conſtant - Ex- 
pence, gained much Eaſe to the 
Os and SatisfaCtion to his 
"The chief and ancient > 
. of the:/Crown-Revenue confifted 
of, Firſt, the Lands of old reſer- 
ved, as 2 Proviſion for the King's 
Houſhold , and. ſo reckoned as 
Crown-Lands: Theſeat firſt yield- 
ed only. certain Quanities of Pro- 
viſions, as Beefs, Sheep, Wheat, 
Hay, Oats, according to the Na- 
ture-of the Lands, the Tenures b1 
which they held, and the Quanti- 
ty of Proviſi 5ons found neceflary 
for the: King's Houſhold ; wht 
.  Qverplus remained, was com- 


| "_ for, and. paid i in Money, 


accord- 
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according toRates uſual,and agreed. 
The next was a Duty reſerved an- 
ciently out of every Knight's Fee ; 
which at firſt was conſtantly paid 
as a Quit-rent; but being ſmall, 
come in time to be neglected. by 
the Kings, that contented them- 
. ſelves with the Military attendance 
of the Knights in their Wars ; 
and with levying ſometimes agreat- - 

er Duty upon great or urgent Oc- 
cafions, under the Name of Eſ- 
cuage, which was burthenſom and ' 
odious till the Proportions and Oc- 
cafions came to be aſcertained. 
Thoſe Authors, who will make 
the Conqueror to have broken, or 
changed the Laws of England, and 
introduced thoſe of Normandy, pre- 
tend this Duty of Eſcuage with the 
Tenures of Knights Service and 
' Baronage, to have come bver in 
this Reign, 'as well'as the Topal.. 
; y 
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by Juries : But as enough has been 
ſaid to clear the laft, ſo it needs 
no Proof, that theſe, with the othex 
Fendal Laws, were all brought 
into Exrope by the ancient Geths, 
and by them ſettled in all the Pro- 
vinces, which they conquered of 
the Rowan Empire ; and, among the 
reſt, by the Saxons in England, 'as 
well as by the Franks in Gaul, and 
the Normans in Normendy ; where 
the Uſe of their States, or general 
Aﬀembles were likewiſe of the 
ſame Original. -FiLo 
The at common Þranchof the 
King's Revenue conſiſted of For- 
feitures, bothof Lands and Goods, 
in Caſesof T reafon.; and Fines, ar 
ſome known \mulRary Puniſh- 
ments upon other . Crimes, which 
were diftintly preſcribed in the 
Sazon Laws, even ifar; Manflaugh- 
terand Murtherat lf the Rigeur 

QO . 
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of thoſe Times not extending to 
| Blood, except in thoſe Caſes where 
the common Safety of the King- 
dom was concerned, by the Danger 
of the King. y 
- Byall theſe Orders and Inftitu- 
tions, and the Clemency, as well as 
Juſtice, wherewith they were ad- 
miniſtred ; the King how new ſo-_ 
ever his Reign, how diſputed his. 
Title, and how diſagreeable his 
Perſon by a Foreign Birth, yet ſo 
far gained the general Aﬀe&Sions 
and Satisfaction of the Commo- 
ners of the Realm ; who ask no- 
thing but Security in their Eftates 
and Properties, that no Commo- 
tions afterwards raiſed by the No- 
bles and Clergy againft his Govern- 
ment, though in Favour of a bet- 
ter Right and Titk, were ever 
ſupported by the Commons, who 
compoſe the Maſs and Bulk - a 
Al 
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Nation, and whoſe general Good 
or 11} Humour , Satisfa&ion or 
Diſcontent will ever have the moſt 
forcible Influence for the Preſerva- 
tion or Ruine of any State. | 
Befides the good and profitable 
Inſtitutions and Orders of this 
King, already mentioned, ſo ge- 
nerally approved, and ſo grateful 
to the Commonalty of the Realm, 
there were others of a different 
Nature, and which had a contrary 
Effect by diſtaſting and diſobliging 
many of the chief Nobility, and 
moſt or all of the Clergy ; though 
ſome were ſo cautious, as not to 
loſe their Dignities, or Revenues 

by expreſſing their Reſentments. 
The Offences taken by theſe 
laſt, were, firſt, the abrogating 
or {urceafing the Judiciary Power, 
exerciſed by the Biſhops during the 
Sazon T imes in each County,where 
Juſtice 


Mo 
Juſtice was adminiftred ; and the 
Biſhop with the Alderman, or Earl 
of each Shire, ſate as Judges in 
thoſe Courts, which encreaſed not 
only their Authority, but their 
Revenues too, by a Share they 
had with the King 1n all Fines 
raisd from the Iflue of Cauſes 
there determined : But all this was 
aboliſhed by the King's Inſtitution 
of Juſticiaries, to adminifter* Ju- 
ſtice upon all Pleas of the Crown, 
and others among Subjects, at Four 
Terms of the Year.. 

This gave particular Offence to 
the Biſhops, but another to the 
whole Clergy; for, whereas 'be- 
fore they held all their Land by 
Franc Almonage, and ſubje& to no 
Duties or Impofitions, but ſuch as 
| they laid, upon themſelves in their 
Ecclefiaftical- Aflemblies. This 
Prince finding above a Third _ 

: 0 
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of the Lands af the Kingdom in 
Pafleſſion of the Clergy, and the 
Forces of the Crown, which con- 
fiſted in Knights Service, leſſened 
in gia 26h by. their Immunity. 
He reduced all their Larids to the 
comman Tenure of Knights Fees 
and Baronage ; and thereby ſub- - 
KkSed them ta the Attendance up- 
on the King in his Wars, and to 
other Services anciently due ; and 
ſometinies raiſed upon all Lands 
that held in Fee from the Crown. 
This Irinovation touched tiot only 
the Bithops, but all the Abbots 
throughout the Kirigdoni ; many 
of whom were endowed with G 
great Lands and Revenues, that 
1n Right thereot, they were -upon 
the regular Conſtitutions of Parlia- 
ments, allowed Seffion with the 
Biſhops, . as Barons in the Houfe of 
The 
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- The whole Clergy exclaimed; 
againſt;this new Inſtitution, not; 
only. as an Indignity and-Injuſtice,, 
but:asan Impiety too, and Violati- 
on of the- Sacred Rights of the Ho- 
_ I Church, but their Complaints 
were without Redreſs, though not 
without ill Conſequence. 

- The. Diſcontents among many: 
of the great Nobles, .aroſe chiefly: 
from Two Occafions:; The firſt 
was, the Rigor 'of the Foreſt- 
Laws, and of their Execution 3 
And the other was, the King's 
too apparent Partiality to his Nor- 
mans... * | 


7 


To know the Ground or Pre- 
tence - of- theſe Foreft-Laws, 1t 
| will be neceffary to run up to'their 
Original. In the firſt Seiſures 
and Diſtributions made of the Bri- 
tih Lands, by the ConqueringSqr+ 
ons, beſides thoſe reſerved to the 
17,2 N Kings, 
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. Kings, or divided among the Feo- 
ple, and held by the Tenures, e1- 
ther of Knights Service, or of 
Book-land, as it was termed arnong 
the - Sazons, and thereby diſtin- 
gniſh'd from that of Villenape : 
There were many great Ira&s of 
barren, wild, or woody Lands, 
teft undiſpoſed, and in a manner 
waſte, ſo great Numbers of Bri- 
#/þ Inhabitants having been extin- 
guiſh'd by the Wars, or retired 
into Wales, Cornwal, Britanny, and 
Scotland, and the new Saxons not 
content toſhare among them, any | 
Land, but ſuch as were fruitful, |} 
and fit to be cultivated : Theſe 
were encloſed or improved as well 
as inhabited by the new Proprie- 
tors, and the others left waſte as 
well as undiſpoſed to any certain 
Owners : The whole Country 
was, as has been obſerved, —_— 
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full of all ſorts of wild Game in 
the Time of the Britains ; who 
lived at large, without any Inclo- 
ſures, little Property, and ſub- 
 fiſted much upon Hunting, Fiſh- 
ing and Fowling, which _ had 


all in common. - Upon the Enclo- 


' fing or Cultivating of the fruitful 


Lands by the Sazons, the wild 
Beaſts naturally afraid of Neigh- 
bours, whom they found to be all 
Enemies, fled into the wild , 
woody, and deſolate TraQs of 
Land, where they found Shelter, 
and fed, though hardly, yet out 
of common , Sight and Noiſe : 
And hereby all thoſe Parts became 
repleniſh'd with all-forts of Game, 
eſpecially with Red and Fallow 
Deer, and made all thoſe ſeveral 
Extents of Ground, which were 
afterwards called Foreſts. 
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The Sazon Kings eſteemed theſe 
to belong to the Crown, by their 
Right to all Poſſeſſions that 
have no certain Owner, and by 
their never having been diſpoſed 
upon the firſt Diviſions of Land 
in the Sazon Kingdoms, nor after- 
wards by any Grants of the 
Crown. This Right was not diſ- 
puted, nor any Uſe of it made, 
further than for the King's Plea- 
ſure, which yet was not by them 
reſtrained from the Nobles or 
Knights, that were Borderers upon 
the Foreſts, who were ſo mode- 
rate in thoſe more ſimple Ages, as 
to commit no Exceſles, or deftroy 
the Game, which it was their In- 
tereſt to preſerve, both for their 
Sport and the Quarry ; and for 
ſome uſe made of 1t for common 
Paſturage, amohig all the bordering 
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' William the Conqueror not only 
ſeized upon all theſe Foreſts, as 
part of 'his own Demeſnes, but 
made a'very large one in Hampſhire, 
befides: thoſe he found; by laying 
waſte; 'and leaving uninhabited: 
great' Extents of Land, which he 
pretended to be fallen to the 
Crown, | by ancient: Succeſſion, ' or 
by new Forfeitures $ and this he 
called the New Fore , which 
Name, after fo long a Courſe of 
Ages, it ftill retains. 

In all theſe Forefts' he oreven 
ed an abſolute Right: and Domini- 
on ; and in purſuance thereof; in- 
Rituted new and arbitrary Laws of 
his own, unuſed and-unknown be- 
fore inthis Kingdom, and verydif- 
ferent from the Moderation of the 
Sazon Government.i'He confined all 
Hunting age theſe Forefts 
to hirn(elf,: or. ſuchas ſhould have 
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Right to it by his Conceſſions, or 
Permiffions. He impoſed Fines 
upon all Treſpaſſes committed in 
them, according to his own Plea- 
ſure, and which ſeemed much to 
exceed the Fault or Value of the 
Thing. Theſe he cauſed to be le- 
vied with great Rigor and Exa&i- 
on; and thereby debarred not only 
his Commoners, but his Nobles 
too, from a Liberty they had be- 
fore always enjoy'd : Though: he 
took Care not to provoke the Com- 
moners, by leaving Paſturage free 
for ſuch of the Neighbours who 
lived moſt upon their Stock, and 
thereby took no great Offence at 
the Reſtraint from theix Sport, 
which they. had not Time from 
their Labour much to follow ; yet 
the Nobles and Knights, who va- 
lued their Sports more than com- 
_ mon Gains, and-made uſe of their 
q "EI Riches 
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Riches but for Encreafe of ther 
Pleaſures, reſented this Reftraint 
as a ſenſible Injury, as an Invafion 
of their” Liberties, and even as an 
AﬀeQation of an Arbitrary Powes 
in this Particular';-and. from -the 
Exercife whereaf,; he was only re» 
 ftrained, by the Regards of his 
Safety.dnd Intereſt, th others of 
more Moment and Conſequence : 
The great Nobles reſented it yet 
further, as an Indignity, by le- 
velling their Privileges with the 
Liberties of the Commoners ; from 
whom they efteemed themfelves 


| . diſtinguiſhed by the uſual Regards, 


and Refpeds paid 'them fron the 
Princes. in their. Degree, as well 
as from the People. Nor does-it 
appear, whether this violent Infti- 
tution of the Foreft-Laws proceeit- 
ed from : hts paſſionate Love of 
Hunting; (the only Pleaſure” to 
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whith this Prince was addi&ted ) 
or: from his:Avarice, by f6'many 
Fines to encreaſe his Treaſure, or 
fronr a. Defire of being {Abſolute 
and Arbitrary in: one Part' of his 
Government, whick he'#6und' he 
could not be with'any Safcty-in the 
reft. -- +5534 $127 om: 
-- For:his Partiality to-ithe*Nor- 
mans, thought was diſguiſed, Or 
at-leaſt not-evident in the-eammon 
Forms of his Juſtice; which xun'a 
free :and even Courſe, -yet itiwas 
 eakily. diſcovered / in that 'of ' his 
Graces. and'- Favour ; -#he*Civil 
Offices - Ecclefiaſtical 'Benefices , 
Places: of :.moft [ruſt -about his 
Perſon, and:ihi his: Realm, were 
conferred -Zenerally. upon his Nor- 
w#ans;and beſidestheſe Advantages, 
and-thoſe of. the: Forfeitures' that 
tel--upon kis:Ehtrance ; they ap- 
peared toihayethis- I_—_, 
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his Converſation; his Confidence ; 
ſo that whatſoever the Engliſh poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Kingdom, he Nor- 
mans alone ſeemed to poſſeſs the 
King. a 
This might 1 have been more ex- 
cufable, if the Engli/hhad'confider- 
ed the King as we as themſelves, 
and many of his Circumſtances as 


, well as their -own : They were 


Strangers to him, or but new Ac- 
quaintance; they differed in Lan- 
guage, in Manners, in: Cuſtoms ; 
they had very lately differed 1n In- 
tereſt, and 'from Enemies in War ; 
were, indeed, now become Sub- 
Jets; but rather as toa Conqueror 
than a lawful Prince : The Nor- 
mans ſpoke his Native: Tongue, 
were trairied up'in the ſame Cu- 
ſtoms, acquainted with-his: Per- 
ſon from his' Youth, had attended 
him in his Court, followed him 
gas It in 
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in his Wars, at Home and A- 
broad ; and thought it but juft 
they ſhould ſhare in his Fortunes, 
as they had in his Dangers. 
However, many of the great 


aſpiring Spirits, among the Engli/h 


obles, could not bear this Partia- 
lity of the King's: They t t 
the Normans ought to'be provi 


of Rewards or Honours in Nor- 
mandy, but thoſe of England 
ſhould be conferred upon Engliſb : 
Beſides, they reſented the com» 
mon Teſtimonies of his Inclinati- 
on to the Normans, as much as 

hey could have done Injuries to 
themſelves : Like generous Lovers, 
who are more jfalous and ſpited to 
ſee their Rivals gain;the-Inclinati- 
an of their Miftreſs, than the Poſ- 
ſeffion ; and had rather they ſhould 
have her Body than her Heart. 


Upon 
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Upon alt theſe Cauſes, the Dif- 
contents of many.chief Engliſh No- 
bles and Prelates were grown to 
fuch a Height, ſwelling more 
within, the more they were ſup- 
prefied ; that they wanted only a 
fair Occaſion to draw them to a 
Head, and make them break out 
with Violence, and much Pain 
and Danger to the State. 

This was furniſh'd them, either 
by Fortune or Defign, in the 
Third, Fourth, or Fifth Year of the 
Conqueror's Reign : For the Au- 
thors are neither diſtin, nor a- 
greed in affigning the Cauſes, or 
the Times of this King's Attions 
in War, or Inſtitutions m Peace, 
by which their true Nature, and 
that of the . Prince would. have 
been beſt diſcovered ; whereas 
they content themſelves todutplay 
their Eloquence, or veat _ 

dl- 
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Paſſions, by relating general or par- 
ticular Events, what was done, 
and what was ſuffered in his 


. Reign; by which ſome of the Nor- 


man Writers endeavour to repre- 
ſent him as a God, and ſome of 
the Engliſh like a Devil, and both 
unjuſtly. 
' Edgar Atheling was Nephew to 
Edward the Confeſlor, and the un- 
diſputed as well as . undoubted 
Heir of the Kingdom from the 
Sazon Race:: It was generally 
thought, that he had likewiſe been 
defigned. by King Edward, a juſt 
and. pious Prince, to ſucceed him 
in the Throne; and:thathis Necla- 
ration pretended by Harold, or Te- 
ſtament by the Duke of Normandy, 
were fictitious, or at leaſt, neither 
of themevident from: any clearand 
undqubted Writings; or Teftimo- 
nies. Edgar way belides from. the 
Bounty 
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Bounty of his Nature, the Excel- 
lence of his Temper, the Preroga- 
tive of his Birth, and the Com- 
paſhon of his unjuſt Fortunes, 
much and generally beloved and e- 
ſteemed among all the Englifh, both 
Nobles and Commons ; yet he net- 
ther oppoſed Harold's Uſurpation,. 
nor the Normans Conqueſt; whether 
for want of Spirit to attempt ſo 
great an Adventure, or upon Pru- 
dence, not to oppoſe ſuch Powers, 
as he found unrefiftable, and in 
which ſo many Circumſtances had 
conſpired, choofing rather to con- 
tent himſelf with the Shades of a 
private Condition, out of Danger 
and Envy, or at leaft to attend 
ſome future Occafions, that might 
open a more probable Way to his 
Hopes and his Fortunes. | 
. He wasat London, among many 
other Nobles, when the famous 


and 


av] 
_ A Battle = fought at 
Haſtings, afid the News brought 
of the Duke's Victory, and of Ha- 
rold's Death: Thoſe of the No- 

who were for oppofing the 
ran re were for deckering 
Edgar Atheling, King ; the Citizens 
of Londen were at firſt diſpoſed to 
the ſame Reſolution ; but the 
Biſhops and Clergy, who had the 
greateft Sway among both thoſe 
Orders, prevailed mm this general 
Council, for a general Submiſſion 
to the Fateof the Kimgdom. 

In pusfitance of this Reſoluti- 
on, Edgar Atheling, with Stigand 
and Alred, Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bery and York, Edwin and AMorchar, 
Two of the greateſt Engliſh Lords, 
the reſt of the Nobles and Biſhops, 
who had attended the Victorious 
Duke upan his Way to London, 
was wellrecered by him,and _ 
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ed with Bounty as well as Humant- 
ty ; fo that the young Prince, at- 
tended frequently at Court, ac- 
companied the King into Normandy, 
returned with him into England, 
and lived there for ſome time like 
one who had forgot his Birth and 
his Title, though they were by 
the Engliſh well remembred : But 
at length, either weary of Reſt, 
or rouſed by other Spirits more 
unquiet than his own, he reſolved, 
or at leaft pretended, to make 2 
Journey mto Hungary, where he 
was born, during his Father's Ex- 
He, had lived long, and was much 

| beloved: He embarqued for Flan- 
ders with his Two Sifters, Afarge- 
ret and Chriſtine, but forced by a 
Storm and contrary Winds, or al- 
lured by fairer Hopes, he was dri- 
ven upon the Coafts of Scotland ; 
the firſt was given out, but _=_ 
| a 
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laſt ſuſpeed, from the Event of 
this Voyage. He was received by 
Malcolm, the King, - with great 
Kindneſs, and Compaſſion of his 
Diſafters, both at Sea'and Land ; 
was reſorted to by all. the Nobles 
and Gentlemen, who had ſheltered 
themſelves in that Kingdom, upon 
Hate or Fear of the Conqueſt in 
England ; and was :by them ac- 
knowledged and honoured as the 
true lawful Heir of that Crown : 
Soon after. his Arrival, the King 
of Seotland, enflamed either with 
the Beauty of the young Lady, or 
with. the Hopes of her Brother's 
Fortunes, or upon former Concert: 
with the En gl;/h Nobles, reſiding 
in Scotland, _ Intelligence with 
others, difcontented in England, 
married the Lady Margaret, Eldeſt 
Siſter .of Edgar; and thereby be- 
came. newly engaged i in the Inte- 
reſts 
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reſts and Family of this noble, but 
unfortunate Prince, 

The Fame of this Adventure 
was no ſooner divulged in Engfand, 
than 1t raiſed a great, though diffe- 
rent Motion in the Minds of all 
Men there, who were either well 
or 1ll affeted to the new King, 
filling one Party with new Hopes, 
and the other with new Fears, and 
reaſonably enough 1n both, from 
all common Appearances: Many 
Perſons of great Note and Autho- 
rity in England, repaired 1immedi- 
ately upon 1t into Scotland, ſome 
by eafie Paſſages out of the Nor- 
 thern Counties, and others out of 
the remoter Parts of the Realm, 
by more difficult Eſcapes, either 
by Sea or Land. Among theſe 
were the Earls, Edwin, Morchar, 
Hereward, Seward, Goſpatrick , 
Men of great "__ and Power, 

as 
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as was believed, in England, with 
many other Nobles and Gentle- 
men, : But that which ſeemed yet 
of greater Influence and Authority, 
was the Repair of Stigand, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Alred of 
Tirk, with divers other Biſhops 
and Prelates, who having been the 
chief Inſtruments in making Way 
for the eafte Acceſſion of Duke 
William to the Crown, and for the 
general Submiſſion of the Engli/h 
to his Reign, were preſumed now 
likely to prove of as great Moment 
and Importance for the Reſtorati- 
on and Support of a juſt Engliſh 
Title in Edgar, as they had been 
for the Admiſhon and Eftabliſh- 
ment of one Diſputed and Foreign, 
of the Norman Dukes : Beſides, 
the Clergy being accounted the 
wiſe and learned Men of that Age, 
were eſteemed moſt likely to 
judge 
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judge beſt of the Rights, and beſt 
to foreſee the Events in Diſputes 
of the Crown, and unlikely toem- 
bark themſelves in a Bottom un- 
ſound, upon eitther the Regards of 
Juſtice or Succeſs, 

Edgar, exalted with ſuch a 
Concourſe of Nobles out of Eng- 
land, and the Hopes they gave 
him of a greater from the People 
there, when he ſhould appear a- 
mong them, reſolved to lay claim 

to that Crown, and with ſtronger 


Arguments than thoſe of a bare 
Title, or Right of Succeſſion , 


how juſt ſoever : For the Scotch 
King had now affifted him with a 
great Army, being induced to en- 
gage openly in his Quarrel, not 
only by the Charms of his Wife, 
or Compaſſion of her Brother's 
hard Fortune, but by Reaſons of 
_ as well as of Juſtice and Af- 
() 2 fection ; 
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fection 3 he feared the dangerous 


Neighbourhood of fo powerful, 
aſpiring, and fortunate a Prince, 
and apprehended his Ambition 
would not ceaſe with the Con- 
queſt of England, but extend it to 


that of Scotland too, and reducing 


the whole Iſland of Britain under 
one Dominion, for which it ſeem- 
ed by Nature to have been framed ; 
he thought both wife and neceſ- 
ſary, to give ſome Stop to this 
growing Power, before 1t became 


too well ſettled at home, and there- 


by prepared for new Enterprizes a- 
broad ; and that 1t was better car- 
rying a War into England, than 
expecting it in Scotland. He was 
lad of ſo fairan Occafion to juſti- 
he his Quarrel, and by advancing 
the Fortunes of Edgar to ſecure 
his own ; he had taken Meaſures 
with Swayn, King of Denmark, to 

enter 
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enter the Humber with a powerful 
Navy, whilit he with *his Army 
entred the Northern Provinces by: 
Land ; and with the Sons of Ha- 
rold, at the ſame Time, to invade 
the Weſt by the Afiſtance of 
Forces, to be furniſhed -by Drone, 
King of Ireland, to whom - they 
had fled upon the Norman Victory. 
He preſumed upon great Inſurrecti- 
ons among the Enzli/h, in Favour 
of Edgar, and by the Authority of 
the Nobles his Aflociates, who 
had repreſented the common Diſ- 
contents in England, to be as great 
as their own. 
Theſe Hopes were not ill groun- 
ded, nor the Defigns ill laid ; for 
the Daniſh Fleet was ready to ſail, 
and the Sons of Harold, with their 
Iriſh Forces, landed and raiſed a 
Commotion in the Weft, at the 
ſame Time that Edzar with thoſe 
O 3 out 
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out of Scotland, invaded the North, 
where he found at firſt no Oppoſi- 
tion ; but inſtead of Enemies, met 
with many Friends prepared to 
receive him, and increaſe his 
Strength : He made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and the Biſhoprick of Durham, by 
the Defeat of Robert, Count of Mor- 
tain, Who was there ſlain, with 
Seven Hundred Normans. From 
thence he marched, without Re- 
fiſtance, as far as Vt ork, which was 
defended by a ſtrong Garriſon of 
Norman Soldiers : He befieged this 
City, the Capital and Defence of 
all the Northern Counties, and 
aſlaulted it with that Fury, that 
he carried the Town by Storm, 
where all the Normans were put to 
the Sword by the Rage and Re- 
venge of the Engliſh Nobles in his 
Army ; many in ? the Heat of the 
Af=ault, 
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Afault, and the reſt, after they 
were entred, and found no more 
Refiſtance. After this Succeſs ., 
Edgar remained ſome time at York 
to refreſh his Army, after ſo long 
a March, and fo warm an Action, 
which had coſt him the Lives of 
many brave Men, and the Wounds 
of many more. Befides, he ex- 


pected here to ſee his Army ſoon 


increaſed, by the Repair of many 
Friends and Diſcontents out of the 
Southern Provinces of England, 
and by the Arrival of the Danih 
Fleet in the Humber, according to 
the Concert before agreed, and for 
which he knew all had been pre- 

pared. | 
King Wikam thus ſurrounded 
with Dangers from the Weſt and 
North,. and with Jealoufies of hjs 
new Subjefts, of whoſe Aﬀeci- 
ons he had yet made no Frial, fur- 
O 4 ther 
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ther than ſome few Years Submif- 
fien to his Government, was yet 
undaunted at the News of all theſe 
Attempts, nor any ways diftrafted 
by ſuch various either Dangers or 
ears. He applied himſelf to 
thoſe which were neareſt, by ſend- 
ing the Forces he had ready, 1m- 
mediately into the Weſt, under 
experienced Commanders ; and 
prepared'a greater Army both of 
Engliſh and Normans, 'to march 
himſelf into the North, after the 
Commotions in the Weſt ſhould 
be appeaſed : This happened to 
be eaſter and ſooner than he ex- 
pected ; for the Attempt of Ha- 
rold's Sons, with their 1ri/h Forces, 
proved weak and faint, though 
ſucceſsful in the firſt Encounter ; 
wherein Ednoth, a brave Com- 
mander, on the King's fide, was 
ſlain, with ſeveral of his Follow- 
| i ers ; 
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ers; but the Sons of Harold being 
defeated in a ſecond Engagement, 
and failing of any conſiderable Re- 
courſe, or Inſurre&ion of the Eng- 
lh there, (upon which they had 
grounded their chief Hopes) much 
diſappointed, and thereby diſcou-. 
raged, were eafily broken by the 
brave Norman T roops, and forced to 
return with the Remainder of their 
Triſh Forces into treland. 

King William upon the happy 
End of this Adventure, after the 
beſt Orders taken for the Security 
of the Southern Parts, in his Ab- 
ſence, marched at the Head of a 
brave Army in the North, enga- 
goed the Forces of Edgar in a ſet 
Battle; and by the Valour of his 
Troops, the Diſcipline and Order 
of his Army, and his own excel- 
lent Condu&, defeated entirely the 
united Strength of his Enemies ; 

- "i 
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fieged and took again the City of 
York, defended by Waltheof, Son 
to the Earl Syward, a young Gen- 
tleman of great Valour, and much 
admired in this Aftion, being ſaid 
to have ſtood firm at a Breach 
made in the Wall, and with his 
Sword to have cut off the Heads of 
many Normans, as they prefled to 
enter,” and could do it but one by 
one, by the Narrowneſs of the 
Breach, ſo bravely defended. 

After this Defeat, and the Sur- 
render of York, Edgar retired into 
Scotland with thoſe of his Depen- 
dants, who were moſt deſperate and 
rmmpatient of the Norman Conqueſt. 
The reſt of the Engliſh Nobles, 
who had eſcaped the Battle, ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the King, and 
came in upon publick Faith, took 
a new Oath of Allegiance, and 
were thereuponall pardoned, and 
many 
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many reſtored, not only to their 
Eſtates, but to Favour with the 
King; who had found Erick the 
Foreſter, that had firft rebelled 
againſt him after his Coronation, 
expreſs great Fidelity, after his 
Pardon obtained, and perform 
good Service in this Northern Ex- 
pedition. He made Gofpatrick Earl 
of Northumberland, and employed 
him againſt the Dangers and Incur- 
fions he apprehended from the 
Scotch, He was fo charmed with 
the Valour and Conſtancy that 
Waltheof had ſhewed in the De- 


fence of York (though ſo much to 


his Coft, and the Loſsof ſo many 
Normans by his Sword) that he 
reſolved to gain himat what Rate 
ſoever he-valued himſelf, ſhowing - 
the Nobleneſs of his own Courage 
and Vertue, by loving and honour- 
ins them in his Enemies. ' He 

mar- 
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married this young Gentleman to 
p_ his Niece, gave him great 

offeſſions, befides thoſe to which 
he was Heir, and uſed him with 
much Confidence ; : which was for 
ſome time returned with Service, 
and with Faith. 

Moft of the other Nobles that 
came 1n upon Pardon of their Lives, 
he deſpoiled of their Eſtates and 
Offices, and beſtowed them upon 
his Norman Friends and Followers : 
Some he kept Priſoners, whom he 
thought moſt dangerous ; as the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbyry and York, 
and Edwin, a Man of the greateſt 
Power and Dependences, whoſe 
Earldom, and great Poſleffions in 
Yorkſhire, were given to Alain, Earl 
of Britain ; as were thoſe of ſeveral 
others at the ſame time, to others 
of his Kindred or Friends. In the 


room of Stigand, he made Lanfranc 
Arch- 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, an 1tal:- 
an born, but an Abbot in Noer- 
mandy, a Perſon of great Wiſdom 
and Temper, as well as Learning : 
Thomas, his Chaplain, he made 
Archbiſhop of York, and obtained 
the Approbation of the Pope, for 
their Succeſſion in thoſe Sees (du- 
ring the Lives of the other two) 
upon Repreſentation of other 
Crimes, or at leaft Vices, befides 
their Rebellion againſt a King, 
whoſe Title had been confirmed by 

the Pope, as wellas encouraged. 
"Tis not agreed at what Time 
the Daniſh Fleet arrived upon the 
Coaſts, but 'tis certain they enter- 
e> Humber with about I'wo Hun- 
dred Sail: Some write, that they 
returned again without making a- 
ny Attempt upon the Shoar ; that 
their Commanders were enriched 
with great Preſents from the 
| King, 
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King, and their Soldiers ſupplied 
with Proviſftons, and all treated 
rather like Friends than Enemies ; 
whether their Arrival out of Time, 
made them deſpair of any Succeſs, 
and whether that were occaſioned 
by croſs Winds at Sea, or croſs 
Purpoſes 1n the Danih Court, is not 
well known : For Wiliam the 
Conqueror, after he was ſeated in 
the Throne, feared no Inſult from 
Abroad, but by Daniſh Powers, and 
Pretenfions they had ſtill upon Eng- 
land ; and the Preparations ( as 
was divulged abroad) of Swain 
their King, for invading it with a 
Navy of a Thouſand Ships. Here- 
upon he endeavoured to ward this 
Blow, by Slight rather than Force, 
thinking his Safety on that fide,bet- 
ter purchaſed with Treaſure than 
with Blood. He practiſed private 
Intelligences in the Dani Court, 

| and 
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and by force of Preſents and Pen- 
fions, gained to his Devotion ſome 
Perſons of Credit, and among the 
reſt, Edelbert, Archbiſhop of Ham- 
burg, a Man of great Authority in 
thoſe Parts, and whoſe Advices 
were much uſed and eſteemed by 
the Daniſh King. It was believed, 
the Artifices and Praftices of theſe 
Men eluded the firſt great Defign 
of a mighty Invaſion, changed it 
into an Aſſiſtance of the Diſconten- 
ted here, with ſmaller Forces, de- 


layed them till the Time was paſt, 


and diſpoſed their Commanders to 
return without A&tion, and their 
Mafter to receive their Excuſes 
with Approbation , or at leaft 
with Impunity. 

Yet there are other Writers, who 
ſay, the Danes landed in England, 
made great Spoils, joyned Prince 
Edgar's Forces, wintered in this 


King- 
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Kingdom , and returned in the 
Spring, by the King's private Pra- 
Qtices and Rewards among the 
Commanders, as well as Bounty to 
the Soldiers, | 
The King after having eſta- 
bliſhed his Afairs in the North, 
returned triumphant to London , 
where the firſt Action he perform- 
ed, was, to.take a new Perſonal 
Oath, before Lanfranc the new 
Archbiſhop, and all the Lords 
then preſent in that City ; to ob- 
ſerve the ancient Laws of the 
Realm, eſtabliſhed by the Kings of 
England, his Predeceflors, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of Edward the Con- 
feſlor. 

This Attion of the King's was 
the more applauded, and the bet- 
ter accepted by the Engliſh, be- 
cauſe 1t was unconſtrained by any 
Neceflity of his Afﬀairs, or Ap- 


pearance 
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pearance of any new Dangers, a- 
gainft which he might have Rea- 
ſon to provide. And 'tis certain, 
his Oath taken at his Coronation, 
of preſerving the ancient Laws of 
the Realm, had been the chief 
Occaſion of his Safety in the late 
and dangerous Convulfion of the 
State ; together with the ill choſen 
Time of the Scotch Invaſion, and the 
Revolt of the Lords in Favour of 
Edzar : For, if ſuch Attempts had 
been made ſoon after the Con- 


| queſt, while the Minds of the Peo- 


ple were generally in Motion, and 
in Fear of what might ſucceed to 


_ the Danger of their Properties, aud 


their ancient Liberties, upon that 
new Revolution, his Throne had 
not been only ſhaken, but in ev1- 
dent Danger of being overthrown 
by ſuch « violent Concuſſion, But 
the People having lived quietly 

P ſome 
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ſome Years, under the ProteQion 
of their ancient Laws, and in an 
equal Courſe of known and com- 
mon Juſtice, grew indifferent to 
the Change, which had been made 
in the Rights, or Succeſſhon of 
the Crown, or to any new one 
that might ſucceed. Befides, tho' 
they were well affe&ed to Edgar, 
yet they diſliked the Company 
with which he came attended, and 
hated the Entrance of a Scotch Ar- 
my into England, more than they 
loved Edgar. They thought if he 
fuceeeded,the Dominion would fall 
under the Scotch, whilſt he only 
_ retained the Name ; and if they 
muſt be governed by Strangers, 
the beſt was to have thoſe they 
were already uſed to, and ſo feared 
leaſt. The common Subjeds of 
a Kingdom are not ſoapt to trouble 
themſplves about the Rights _-_ 
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Poffeffion of a. Crown, as about their 
own ; and ſi:ldom engage in the 
Quarrels of the firſt, but upon 
ſome general and ſtrong Apprehen- 
fions, that the laſt are in Danger. 
So the Diſcontents and Inſurre&i- 
ons of the Nobles in England, tho' 
encouraged and ſupported by Fo- 
reign Forces, yet failed of Suc- 
cefs agaihft this new King and his 
Government, becauſe they were 
not followed by any general Com- 
motion or Sublevation of the Peo- 
ple, which left all ſafe and quiet 
in the Southern Parts, and main 
Body of the Kingdom, whilſt he 
marched with his Army againſt his 
Enemies in the North. Nor is the 
Safety of a Prince ſo firm and welt - 
eſtabliſhed upon any other Bottom, 
as the general Safety, and thereby 
Satisfaction. of the common. Peo- 
ple, which make the Bulk and 
5 F 2 Strength 
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Strength of all great Kingdoms, 
whenever they conſpire/and unite 
in any common Paſſion or Intereſt. 
For' the Nobles, without them, 
are but hke an Army of Officers 
without Soldiers, and make only a 
vain Show or weak Noiſe, unleſs 
raiſed and encreaſed by the Voice 
of the People ; which for this Rea- 
ſon 1s in a common Latir? Proverb 
called; The Voice of God. 

No Prince ever made greater or 
happier Experience of this Truth, 
than William the Conqueror, both 
in the Events of thelaſt and formi- 
dable Dangers, which he ſo eafily 
ſurmounted , and in the whole 
Courſe of his ſubſequent Retgn, 
which was infeſted by many new 
Troubles, either in England, or in 
Normandy, that would have proved 
fatal to him, if he had been diſtraQt- 
ed by the common On, x 

n- 
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Infurre&ions of his Enghf-Sub” 
jeas; for his preſent Calm was not 
of long Continuance, the Clouds 
ſoon gathered again, and threatned 
another Storm, and from the ſame 
Winds, by which the laſt had 'been 
raiſed. 

Malcolm, King of Scotland, till 
perſiſted in the Envy and Fear of 
his neighbouring Power and Great- 
neſs, ſtill-eſteemed 1t his own In- 
tereſt to joyn with thoſe of Ergar, 
and his Dependants in England; 
and thereby weaken the Force, or 
diſturb the Quiet of the Norman 
Government. in England, before it 
ſhould by the Favour of "Time. 
and' calm Seaſons, take too deep 
Root, to be afterwards ſhaken. 
He raiſed a greater Army than be- 


_ fore, with which he threatned a- 


gain to invade England, and led 
them himſelf, though ftill in Fa- 
p vour 
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vour only of Edgar's Title and Ad- 
vancement to the Crown. He en- 
tered into new PraCtices with ſeve- 
ral of the Englih Nobles who had 
followed him, thongh unfortunate- 
ly in the laft Expedition, and were 
reſolved to repair their former 
Lofles, by venturing greater, rather 
than give over the Game. Nor 
could the Hopes of the diſconterited 
Engliſh ever die while the Root was 
alive, and they were fomented by 
the Malice, and encouraged by the 
Forces of ſo powerful a Neiph- 
bour, joyned with ſo juſt Pretenfi- 
ons as thoſe of Edgar were general- 

ly eſteemed. | 
When the Preparations in: Scot- 
land, and Intelligences in England 
were ripe for Execution, the Earl 
Edwin made his Eſcape, and fled 
towards the North, but was by 
the Way murdered by ſome of his 
own 
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own Retinue. The Earls Morchar 
- and Hereward, who were already 
upon the Wing, for the ſame 
Flight, diſcouraged by this Miſad- 
venture, durſt not purſue it, but _ 
yet already engaged too far to make. 
a Retreat, they made Way to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the Ifle of Ely, 
fortified there the beſt they could, 
and hoped the Scotch Invaſion would 
divert the King's Forces from at- 
tempting them afors Winter, and 
that "he way and Scituation to- 
gether would there cover them for 
ſome Time. 

On the contrary, the Scoteh King 
was diſcouraged from beginning his 
March, by the News of theſe Diſ- 
aſters among his Confederates in 
England, and choſe rather to ſend 
the Biſhop of Durham, and Earl 
Syward, out of Scotland, to retteve 
and animate thoſe Lords, retired 
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to the Iſle of Ely, than toenter Eng- 
land without Hopes of their making 
ſome Diverfion. But the King, 
who never feared or {lighted any 
Dangers, and knew they were like 
Diſeaſes, te be taken in time; 
marched immediately with his 
Forces to the Ifle of Ely, beſet it 
upon one ſide with a great Number 
of flat bottom Boats, and on ano- 
ther, made a Bridge of Two Miles 
long, with incredible Diligence 
and Labour, and with ſuch Speed, 
as both ſurprized and terrified his 
Enemies within. Sa as deſpairing 
of further Reſiſtance, they all ſub- 
mitted to the King's Mercy, ex- 
_ cept Hereward, who with ſome few 
Followers, eſcaped through the 

Fens, and through many Dangers, 
arrived fafe in Scotland. The reſt 
of the Lords were ſent Priſoners to 
ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, 
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where ſome remained during the 
King's Life, and others died be- 
fore him, with whom they could 
not be content to live. © 

The King, after this ſmall Ad- 
venture ſo happily atchieved, and 
the eſdar' Vine of his Kingdom 
reſtored, yet confidering the Root 


of all his Dangers was in Scatland, 


and unwilling to take up preſent 
Quiet and' Safety, at too great an 
Intereſt of Dangers to come, re- 
ſolved to march into Scotland with 
a powerful Army, and endeavour 
to ſecure himſelf on that Side, et- 
ther by a Peace or Victory. He 
firſt ſent Roger, a Norman, then Gof- 
patrick, Earl of Northumberland, with 
part of his Forces into the North, 
to oppoſe the Scatch Army: that was 
already entered thoſe Provinces, 
with great Spoils and Ravages of 
the Country, and to keep them at 

A 
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2 Bay till the King came up with 
the reſt of his Army. In the mean 
time, he aſſembled his Forces at 
York, with the beſt Choice of Men 
and Officers, and ſuch Numbers 
as he judged neceſſary for ſuch an 
Expedition, compoſed: of Engliſh 
and Normans, whoſe Emulation he 
encouraged, with Promiſes of Re- 
ward, and Hopes. of. eſtabliſhing 
their common Safety by the Suc- 
ceſs of this Enterprize. From Tork 
to Durbamhe met with many Hard- 
ſhips and Difficulties from the 
-Wants of his Army, in a Country 
which had been ſo lately waſted by 
the Scotch Forces and his own, and 
with which he was then contented 
to prevent another Invaſion. But 
having ſurmounted all by his own 
Care, and the Patience of his Men, 
from the Example of their Leaders, 


he marched near the Borders with- 
; out 
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out any Oppelition, though com- 
mon Fame had made him expect 
the Soatch would give him Battle 
in England, and not the Trouble of 
ſo long a March. 

But Malcolm their King, now 
deftitute of Hopes, or Aſfiſtances 
from any Foreign Confederates, or 
any Inſurreftions 1n Englend, after 
the late Diſaftersof thediſcontent- 
ed Lords, began to cool the Heats 
of his Blood ; and inftead of fur- 
ther invading England, changed his 
Councels, and reſolved only upon 
a defenfive War. At the News of 
King William's' Entrance into the 
Northern -Provinces, he quitted 
Northumberland, and with gaod Or- 
der retreated back to the Borders ; 
and there encamped his Army to 
the beſt Advantage, without: ma- 
king any furtifer Imcurfions 3nto the 


Englifh Territories, either to ſecure | 
| | his 
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his Provifions, ' or not to provoke 
his Enemies, and render all Terms 
of Reconcilement defperate,, © or 
not to endanger his Retreat in caſe 
of any Diſaſter. ey 

The King of England approach- 
ing the Borders, and thereby the 
Scotch Army, thought fit likewrſe to 
encamp his own, both to refreſh 
his Soldiers, harafled by ſolong and 
difficult a March, as alſo to diſco- 
ver the' Fortes of the Enemy, ob- 
ſerve their Countenance, their Or+ 
der,and their Motions, and thereby 
judge of their Deſigns, and- direct 
his own to the. beſt Advantage : 
So that for ſome Days the Two Ar- 
mies ſtood at a'Bay, ſeeming: both 
prepared for a fierce Encounter, 
and yet both content to delay it, 
from a mutual Refpect they.had for 
one another's Forces and Difpofiti- 
ons. They were, indeed, not much 

un- 
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unequal'in Numbers, nor in the 
Bravery and Order of theirT roops; 
both Kings were valiant and wiſe, 
having been trained up in Arms, 
inured to Dangers, and much em- 
broiled at Home in the Beginning 
of their Reigns. They were now 
animated to a Battle, by theirown 
Courage, as well as their Soldiers, 
but yet both confidered the Event, 
in the Uncertainty and the Conſe- 
quence; the Loſs of a Battle might 
prove the Loſs of a Crown, and the 
Fortune of one Day determine the 
Fate ofa Kingdom ; and they knew 
very well, that whoever fights a 
Battle, with: what Number and 
Forces, what Provifions and Or- 
ders, or Appearances ſoever of Suc- 
ceſs, yet at the beſt, runs a Ven- 
ture, and leaves much at the Mer- 
cy of Fortune, from Accidents not 
to be foreſeen by any Prudence, 
| or 
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or governed Candutt or 
Skilk Sy Area began 
to' difpote both Kmgs to the 
Fhoughts of ending their Quarrel 
byzPeace rather thana Battle ; and, 
though: bath had the fame Inclina- 
from, 2 each of them was unw1l- 
ling. firft- co difcaver it, left it 
might be mterpreted to proceed 
from Apprehenfions of Weaknefs, 
or Fears, and thereby diſhearten 
their own Soldiers, or encourage 
their Enemies. Kan Scotch at 
tength began the Overture, which 
was received by King Wilam, 
with a Show of Indifference, but 
with a- concealed Joy ; and the more 
reafonable, as having the greater 
Stake, the lefs to win, and the 
more to loſe by the Ifue of a Battle. 
The firft Parley was followed by a 
Freaty, and this, after ſome De- 
bate, bya Peace, concluded as be- 
tween 
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tween equal Forces, ſo upon equal 
Conditions; each King to content 
himſelf with the ancient Bounds of 
their ſeveral Kingdoms, whereof 
the Borders were agreed. Neither 
to invade one another's Dominions, 
nor to affift the Enemies, or re- 
ceive and prote& the Rebels of eacly 
other ; Priſoners in the laft, or this 
War, to beon both fides releaſed, 
and SubjeCts,who defired to return, 
to be on both fides reſtored to their 
Country and Poſleffions. 

Edgar, the Principal, or moſt 
appearing Cauſe of the War, was 
tncluded and provided for in this 
Treaty, to return into England, 
make his Submiffion to the King, 
renounce any further Claim to the 
Crown ; and thereupon, not only 
to be reſtored to his own Poflefh- 
ons, with his Friends and Follow- 
ers, but to be provided of a —_ | 
| an 
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and honourable Maintenance from 
the King during his Life. . And 
thus this Storm, which threatned 
both Kingdoms, with ſuch fatal 
Dangers, and long Conſequences, 
was of a ſudden blown over ; a 

eneral Calm reſtored in the whole 
Iſland of. Britain, and the T wo 
Kings returned to enjoy the Fruits 
of a Peace, to which they had 
both contributed, by their equal 
Temper and Prudence, as well as 
by their equal Preparations for a 
War. | | 

Soon after the King's Return, 

Edgar repaired into England, where 
he was very fayourably received, 
and all Conditions of the Treaty 
performed, and ever after obſerved 
with great Faith and Sincereneſs 
on both Parts. He had his Provi- 
fions and Revenues (agreed by the 
Freaty) fairly eſtabliſhed ; but, 
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being defirous to go to the Wars 
of the Holy Land, which was the 
common Humour of idle or devout 
Princes in that Age : He was fur- 
niſhed by the Kmg with great 
Sums of Money, to prepare and 
maintain a noble Equipage for that 
Journey. He there gained much 
Honour and Eſteem, after which, 
returning into England, he paſſed 
the reſt of his whole Life 11 the 
Eaſe and Security of a large, but 
private Fortune; and, perhaps,hap- 
 Pter than he might have done in the 
Conteſts and Dangers of Ambiti- 
on, however they might have ſuc- 
ceeded. . A rare Example of Mode- 
ration in Prince Edgar, and of Mag- 
nanimity as well as Juſtice and Cle- 
. . mency1n this King; and very diffe- 
rent from ſeveral of his Succeflors, 
who defamed their Reigns by the 
Death of innocent Princes, for ha- 

ving 
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ving only been born to juſt Rights 
of the Crown, without any ap- 
pearing Means or Attempts to pur- 
| fue them, or endanger the Pofleſ- 
fors ; thereby ſtaining their Memo- 
ries, "with the Blots both of Cruelty 
and Fear. For as Clemency is produ- 
ced by Magnanimity and Fearleſs- 
neſs of Dangers, fo 1s Cruelty by 
Cowardize and Fear, and argues 
not only a Depravedneſs of Nature, 


but-alſo a Meanneſs of Courage, 


and Imbecillity of Mind ; for which 
Reaſon, it ts both hated by all that 
are within its Reach: and Dan- 


ger, and deſpiſed by all that are 
without. 


The King, upon his "—_—_ 


began again to apply himſelf to the 
Arts of Peace, which confiſt chief- | 


ly in the preventing of future, as 
thoſe of War, in the furmounting 
of A Dangers. And as no- 

thing 
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thing raiſes the Power of a Crown 
ſo much as weak and private Con- 
ſpiracies againſt it, raſhly underta- 
ken by ſome few Diſcontents, un- 
ſupported by any general DefeCti- 
ons of the People, faintly purſued, 
and ending without Succeſs ; ſo 
this Prince found his Throne and 
Authority more firmly eſtabliſhed 
in all Appearance, by the happy 
Ifue of the Two "ae Wars, 454 
the unfortunate Events of his re= 
volted. Nobles : And now efteem- 
ed himſelf more at Liberty from 
thoſe Regards of his Engli/h Sub- 
jects and their Laws, which his un- 
ſettled State had made neceflaryup= 
on his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown. 
He was provoked by the Rebellt- 
ons of ſo many of the greateſt Eng- 
lh Nobles after their Fealty ſworn 
to him : He was perſwaded of the 
general Diſaffection of the reſt 
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and that* the late Inſurretions 
would have been found much deep- 
er rooted, and farther ſpread, if 
they had been attended with any 
Succeſs. He thought the Engliyh * 
Lords and Biſhops had too great 


Dependance of their Tenants and 
Vaſlals upon them, and had them- 


ſelves too little upon the Prince : 
Since theyeſteemed themſelves nei- 
ther bound to attend him in the 
Wars, unleſs they pleaſed, nor to 
farniſh the Expences, unleſs by 
their own Conſent in their general 
Aflemblies; nor was he ſatisfied to 
have them judge of his Neceſſities, 
whom he thought likelieſt to en- 
creaſe them, or at leaſt to defire 
them. He believed the Englyh in 
general would, as long as they re- 
tained the Sazon Laws and Forms of 
Government, ever be affe&ted to the 
Race of their Sazon Kings : And 


for 
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for this Reaſon, he was thought to 


| haveencouraged the Voya ge of Ed- 


gar,” for the Holy Land, by fo'larse 


Supplies of Treaſure, under 'Pre- 


tence of that Prince's Honour, but 
from true Intentions of his own 
Safety. 'Belides,”” he found his 
Treaſures exhauſted 'by the great 
Charges of his Two'laſt Expediti- 
ons, and the juſt Rewards he had 
promiſed both . lits Normans, and 
thoſe of the Engliſh, who had well 
and faithfully” ſerved in them: | 


| Though | he had once or twice (for 


"tis left in doubt) levied the-Tax 
of Danegelt upon the Threats' of a 
Daniſh Invaſion, and'by an ancient 
Prerogative of "the Saxon Kings, 
pretended or exerciſed upott that 
Occafion ; yet he found it*was 
not raiſed without great Murmur 
and” ReluQancy of the People as 


well as the Nobles, who pretended 
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to ancient Liberties, of paying no 
Taxes impoſed without the Con- 
ſent 'of their . General Afſembles, 
which began in this King's, or his 
Son's. Time, firſt to be fiyled Par- 
liaments, according to the Norman 
Phraſe ; whereas they had by the 
Sazons been. called Gemoots ,, and 
by their Latin Writers, Common 
Councils, or General 'Aﬀemblies 
of the Kingdom , though how 
Compoſed, is left uncertain, and 
has raiſed much Argument and 
Diſpute. 

All theſe Confiderations: either 
moved or augmented at this Time, 
a Defign or Inclination of this King 
to change the whole Frame of the 
Engliſh Government, to [aboliſh 
their ancient Laws and Cuftoms, 
and introduce thoſe of Normandy, 
by which he thought he ſhould be 
more ——_—, wy too powerful 

fo 
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to be again diſturbed by any Inſur- 
re&ion at Home, or any Invaſions 
from his Enemies Abroad. 

So ſoon as he had digeſted, and 
began to diſcover this Reſolution, 
tis not to be imagined what a uni- 
verſal Difcontent , and, indeed, 
Confternation it raifed among all 
his Engliſh Subjedts, who under ſo 
creat a King, attended by his victo- 
rious Norman Forces, reckoned up- 
on no other Safety, but from the 
Preſervation of their ancient Laws, 
whereof he had hitherto affured 
them. Whereupon the whole Peo- 
ple, ſad and aggrieved, as well as 
the Nobles, in an humble Man- 
ner, but with univerſal Agreement, 
tendred an earneſt Petition to the 
King : Befeeching him, in Re- 
gard of his Oath made at the Co- 
ronation, and by the Soul of St, 
Edward, fram whom he had the 

Q 4 Crown 
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Crown and Kingdom, under whoſe 
Laws they were born and bred, 
that he would not change them, 
and deliver them up to new and 
frrange Laws which they under- 
derſtood not. 

Upon this humble, but earneſt 
Application of the whole Engliſh 
Nation, united in their Defires up- 
on this Occaſion; ; the King, before 
he reſolved, thought at leaft it was 
of Weight to deſerve the beſt Delt- 
beration, and thereupon fell into 
ſerions Conſultations upon 1t with 
his Council, whom he found much 
divided in their Debates. The 
Normans, among them, were for his 
executing with Vigor what he had 
determined, for aboliſhing wholly 
the Engliſh Laws, introducing the 
Norman, and maintaining his 
Crown and Government, by the 
ſame Means he had gained them, 

which 


Tas) 
which was by Force and Arms. 
They were encouraged in this Opi- 
nion, by preſuming it agreed with 
_ the King's Inclination, and Were 
confirmed by the preſſing Argu- 
ments and Advices of his Brother 
Odon, Biſhop of Bayeuz, a Man of a 
violent Nature, arbitrary Humour 
and Will; who, 1n the Time of the 
King's Abſence, and his being left 
Vicegerent, had exerciſed man 
Oppreſſions, and cruel ExaCtions 
upon the People, and had raiſed 
more Clamour and Hatred againſt 
the King's Government, than any 
Councils or Actions of his own. 
This ambitious Prelate aſpiring 
at the Papacy upon the next EleCti- 
on, and deſpairing to obtain it by 
any other Means than the Force of 
Money, negle&ed or refrained no 
Ways of heaping up Treaſure, 
though none ſo ſure of encreaſing 
his 
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his own,as by advancing theKing's, 

by an abſolute Power over the Per- 

ſons and Purſes of his Subjects. 
The Engliſh of the King's Coun- 


cil were of a different Opinion, 


but being Parties in the Caſe, had 
_ been little confidered without the 
Support of Lanfranc, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who being born an 
Tralian, was impartial to Engliſh 
and Normans, efteemed much by 
both, and more by the King. He 
was a Man of ſound natural Senſe, 
and univerſal Goodneſs, of general 
Knowledge, known Vertue, long 
Experience, and approved Wiſ- 
dom ; free and difinterefſed, and in 
all Councils confidering the King 
more than himſelf, and his true 
Service and Welfare of the Crown 
more than his Humour, or his In- 
clination. The King ever adviſed 
wath him in all the weighty m—_ 
| LE. .0O 


2 
of his Reign, allowed his Liberty 
and encouraged it, knowing him 
to be not only wiſe and good, but 
faithful to his Intereſts, and atfe&1- 
onate to his Perſon. Happy in the 
Choice or Fortune of ſuch a Coun- 
cellor, and more in the Diſpofit1- 
on of hearing and weighing: ſuch 
Advices as were never ſo different 
from his own Opinions or Inclina- 
tions. Nor is any Thing more dan- 
gerous far a Prince, than to conſult 
only with Perſons that he thinks 
are of his own Mind, or will be 
ſo when they know it ; nor more 
pernicious 1n a Councellor, than 
to give only ſuch Advices as he 
thinks moſt agreeable to him that 
asks or receives them. 
 Lanfranc, upon this great and 
weighty Occafion, repreſented to 
the King, how much his Safety de- 
pended upon the general SatisfaCti- | 
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on of his Subjes. That of theſe, 
the Engliſh were much the greater 
Part, both in Strength and Num- 
bers; that no People could be ea- 
fie under any Laws, but fuch 
wherein they were born and bred : 
That all Innovations were odious, . 
but none could be 'more ſo than 
this, as appeared by ſo univerſal A- 
oreement of the Engliſh, in their 
Petition. That the Humility:and 
Calmneſsof it was more dangerous 
than if any thing had been done in 
hot Blood, and the Refuſal would 
be the more reſented: That the 
Laws: and Conſtitutions of this 
Realm had been digeſted by : the 
wiſeft Councils, and confirmed by 
a long Succeſſion of their Kings; 
That under them the Saxons had 
beengood and loyal Subjeas, -and 
their Kings, who ruled by theſe 
Laws, never troubled with any 

E= 
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Seditions or Inſurre&tions of their 
People : That befides Reaſon and 
Experience, Religion was concern- 
ed 1n this Reſolution, fince the 
King had already twice ſworn ſo- 
lemnly, to obſerve them ; ſo as a 
Change of them now would be 
taxed not only of Injuſtice, . but 
Impiety : That nothing was of ſo 
much Moment to a Prince, as Re- 

utation ; and none more than that 
of being a Religious Obſerver of 
his Word and Promiſe, but eſpeci- 
ally of his Oaths, without which he 
could never be truſted by his Sub- 
jets, or his Neighbours. 

The King heard and wktud 
all their Reaſons, and by them 
formed his own Judgment, which 
he ever truſted in the laft Reſort. 
Upon mature Deliberation, as the . 
Caſerequired,heat length reſolved, 
not only to continue the Laws and 

Cuſtoms 
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' Cuſtoms of the Realm, but to give 
the People new, and more evident 
Aflurances of this Reſolution ; In 
purſuance whereof, he granted and 
confirmed them by a publick and 
open Charter, and thereby purcha- 
ſed the Hearts, as well as SatisfaCti- 
on of his Engliſh Subjefts, whereof 
he reaped the Fruits, in his ſucceed- 
ing Troubles in Normandy, and his 
Wars with France. 

Yet he could not refrain ſhow- 
ing the Kindneſs he retained for 
his own Country and Language, 
introducing by Connivance, or by 
Countenance, ſeveral Norman Cu- 
ſtoms, and endeavouring to intro- 
duce that Language to be general 
in the Kingdom. To this End, he 
cauſed many Schools to be ſet up 
. for Teaching that Tongue, which 
was a Baſtard French, not well un- 
derftood by the French —_ 

an 
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and not at all by the Engliſh. He 
cauſed the Laws of the Kingdom, 
which had been anciently written 
in Sazon, and by Edward the Con- 
feſlor, publiſhed alſo in Latin, to be 


now tranſlated into- Norman. He 


ordered all Pleas in the ſeveral 
Courts to be made in the ſame Lan- 
guage, and all Petitions preſented 
the King, andall Bufineſs of Court 
to be likewiſe in Norman. This in- 
troduced new Terms, new Forms 
of Pleading and of Proceſs, new 


Names of Offices and of Courts ; 


and with them, all the litigious Cu- 


ftoms and Subtilties of the Nor- 
man Pleas and Conveyances, (who 
were a witty but contentious Peo- 
ple) inſtead of the old Engliſh Sim- 
plicity, in their common Suits, 
Pleas, or Conveyances, which 
were plain, brief, without Per- 
plexities, made with good Mean- 


ing, 
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ing, kept with good Faith, and 
ſo followed by little Contention, 
and that determined by ſpeedy Ju- 
ſtice, and Decifion of Monthly 
Courts, in every County. 

Amons the Saxons it was uſual 
to grant Lands and Houſes by bare 
Words, and with the Delivery of 
ſome trivial Gift, as an Horn, a 
Sword, an Arrow, a Helmet, and 
yet the ſimple Honeſty of thoſe 
Times and People left ſuch Grants 
little ſubje&t to any Diſputes or 
Contentions. But the Conqueror 

. reduced all Grants to Writing, to 
Signature, and to Witneſſes, which 
brought in Cavils, and AGtions 
grounded upon PunQilious Errors 
in Writing, Miſtakes in Expreſh- 
on, which in much Writing muſt 
ſometimes happen, either by Haſte, 
Weakneſs, or, perhaps, by Fraud 
of Conveyancers, and with Deſign 

to 
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to leave Matter of Contentions, by 
which they ſubfiſt as Phyſicians by 


| Diſeaſes: 


Notwithſtanding all theſe Arts 
of the Prince, and Induſtry of his 
Miniſters, to introduce the Norman 
Language in England, yet all was 
fruſtrated by the Over-ballance of 
Numbers in the Nations, in Pro- 
portion to the Strangers, and afſiſt- 
ed by a general Averfion in the 
Engliſh, to change their Language, 
which they thought would be ſuc- 
ceeded by that of their Laws and 
Liberties : So that in this very 
Reign, inſtead of the Engliſh ſpeak- 
ing Norman, the Normans began ge- 
nerally by Force of Intermarriages, 
ordinary Commerce and Converſa- 
tion, to uſe the Engliſh Tongue, 
which hasever fince continued and 
.compoſed, the main Body of our 
Language, —_ changed like 

| others 
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othiers, by Mixture of many new 
| Words and Phrafes, not only in- 
troduced by this great Revolution, 
but by the Ufes and. Accidents of 
each ſucceeding Age. © 
1t ſeems very remarkable, and 
very difterent what . happened in 
Scotland about this Time,' and up- 
en. this Subject; for uponthe great 
Recourfe of Engliſh Nobles, and 
Gentlemen into yg ſeeking 
Refuge from the firſt Dangers and 
Ferrors. of the Norman” Conqueſt ; 
and afterwards.of many more who 
Hed therein Purſuit of Edgar's Pre- 
tenfions, and joyned with the. Scots 
in 1 wo Invaſtons of England ; but 
chiefly upon Malcom's fond Af- 
fection of his Engliſh Wife, Siſter 
to Prince Edpar, his learning and 
commonly ufing: or favouring her 
Language, the uſual Compliance 
and CIP of Courtiers to the 
Cuſtoms 
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Cuftoms of their Pririce, and the 
general Humour of Kindneſs in 
the Scots, at that time to the Per- 
ſon or Rights of Edgar, and to all 
his Adherents, that loſt their ownt 
Country to follow his Fortunes 
the Engliſh Language grew in this 
King's Reign to be generally ſpo- 
ken, not only in the Court of Scot« 
land, but in ſeveral Counties there- 
unto adjacent, and among moſt of 
the Nobles in remoter Provinces, 
and fo it has ever fince remained, 

as have many Engh/h Families in 
thoſe Parts, hakarnated, 'and with 
Time naturalized among them ; 
and the ancient barbarous' Scotch 
Tongue has been left current, only 


in the more Northern'or N orth- 
weſt and mountainous Parts of that 


Kingdom, and in the Iflands that 


ſeem to have been firſt and moſt 
'entirely = by the Sryths of 


Scots, 
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Scots, who ſo long ago invaded 
and conquered. the Northern Parts 
of Brita and Ireland. 

The contrary of this unuſual 
Change in Language, appears to 
have ſucceeded in England, fince 1n 
a little time nothing remained of 
the Norman Language in common 
Uſe, beftdes the Tranſlation of our 
Conimon Law, which though de- 
duced from - the ancient Sazon 
Streams, yet the Sound, and 
Forms; and Praftice came to be 
Abeman 3 - like Rivers which ſtill 
xun from therr Original Sources, 
but yet ofte change therr Tafte, 
from the Serls through which they 
take thetr Courſe; and ſometimes 
_ from Accidents of | great Innundatry- 
ons, which forthe preſent change 
them, but leave them to return to 
their natural Streams. A fingular 
and - inſtructive Example , how 

ſtrange 
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ſtrange a Difference there 15s 1n the 
Compliance of a Nation, with the 
Humour of a Prince they love, or 
of one they fear. 

Befides theſe Changes in the 
Language of our Laws, and the 
Forms of Pleas, which were gene- 
rally diſaffe&ted by the Engliſh Sub- 
jets ; this Norman King, either up- 
on Pretence of Juſtice and Piety, 
or elſe of Neceflity and Safety, a- 
boliſhed ſeveral ancient Sazon In- 
ſtitntions, and made ſeveral new, 
which how reaſonable, or how uſe- 
ful ſoever, yet bred ill Blood among 
the Nobles and Clergy of England, 


| though the People contented them- 


ſelves with the Continuance of 
their ancient Laws, and thought 
all they did or ſuffered for the 
King's Service, well rewarded, 
while they might preſerve what 
they called the Laws of Edward 
— R 3 the 
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the Confeſlor : And the King was 
ſo wiſe, as often to renew his Oath 
to maintain them, for the general 
SatisfaAtion of the People. FN 
| For the reſt, he took all Juriſdi- 
Qionand Judgment in civil Cauſes 
wholly out- of the Hands of the 
Biſhops, where it had been placed 
in the whole Sazon Succeſſion, after 
their Converſion to Chriſtianity. 
And reſtrained the Clergy to the 
Exerciſe and Adminiftration of 
their Ecclefiaſtical Power. He en- 
deavoured to aboliſh Two ancient 
Forms of Iryal uſed among the 
Sazons with great Reverence, even 
during their Chriſtian Worſhip, 
though they were but Remainders 
of their old Pagan Superſtition, 
but ſo rooted in the Opinion of the 
People, as not to bediſpoſleſfled by 
new. Reaſon or Religion: Theſe 
, werethe I ryals Ordeal, and of Camp- 
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fiebt. The firſt was either by Fire 
or by Water, and uſed only in 
Criminal Caſes, where the Accuſa- 
tion' was ftrong, the Suſpicions 


great, but- no Proofs evident. In 


that of Fire, the Perſon accuſed, 
was brought into an open Place 
upon even Ground, ſeveral Plow- 
ſhares heated red hot were laid be- 
fore them, at unequal Diſtances, 
over which they were 'to walk 
blindfold, and if they eſcaped any 
Harm, were adjudged innocent ; if 
their Feet were burned by treading 
upon the hot Irons, they were con- 
demned as guilty. In the other of 
Water, the Accuſed were thrown 
into the Water, if they ſunk im- 
mediately they were eſteemed inno- 
cent ; and guilty if they ſwam, ei- 
ther becauſe it ſeemed againſt the 
Nature of ' heavy Bodies, or that 
the clear Element would not re- 
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ceive them, but reje&ed them as 
polluted Perſons. The firſt Tryal 
was for thoſe of better Condition, 
_ and theotherfor thoſe of inferiour, 
and both were chiefly uſed upon 
Accuſations of Unchaſtity, of Poy- 
ſoning, or of Sorcery. 

Theſe Tryals, though grounded 
upon no Reaſon, yet were thought 
approved by long Experience, and 
the rather, I ſuppoſe, becauſe any 
ſucceed1ag Proofs of Innocence 
were as difficult to find, as any 
precedent Evidence of Guilt. And 
they were commonly called the 
Judgments of God, and performed 
with ſolemn Oraiſans, and gther 
Ceremonies that amuſed, or rather 
enchanted the ignorant People: i in- 
toan Opinion of therr being evered 
as well as Juft. amr - 

- The Tryals of Camp-fight were 
performed by ſingle Combat, | - 
iſts 
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Lifts appointed for that Purpoſe, 
between the Accuſer and Accuſed, 
and were uſual in Actions both re- 
al and criminal, where no evident 
- Proof of Fat appeared from Wit- 
nefles, or other Circumſtances ; 
The Vitor was acquitted, and 
the Vanquiſhed, if not killed up- 
on the Field,. was condemned. 
Theſe were performed with great 
Solemnities, and either in Preſence 
of the King, who granted the Com- 
bate, or of certain Judges, by him 
appointed for that particular Caſe : 
Both theſe ſorts of 'Iryals this 


King aboliſhed. as unchriſtian and . 


unjuſt, and reduced all Cauſes to 
the Judgment of Equals, or of a 

of Twelve Neighbours, and 
by legal Forms : Yet the laſt was 
ſome few times uſed in ſucceeding 
Reigns. — 


In 
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| In the Beginnings of his Reign 
the Kingdom had been much infeſt- 
ed by Outlaws, and by Robbers, 
and many Normans were ſecretly 
murthered by the Hatred of the 
Engliſh, as they paſſed alone upon - 
the Ways or the Fields, eſpecially 
in the Night. To remedy this aft 
Miſchief, he impoſed a heavy Fine 
upon the Hundred , where the 
Body of any Norman ſhould be 
found ſlain, whether any Diſcove- 
ry were made or no of the Author 
or Complices of the Fact. For all 
Rapes and Robberies, he cauſed 
them to be puniſhed ſo ſeverely by 
cruel Mutilations of Members, and 
Hardſhips of Labour, as left them 
miſerable SpeQacles, or Warnings 
of their Crimes, during the reſt of 
their Lives. By the: Rigour of 
theſe Courſes, and cutting off the 
chief Cauſe of ſuch Offences, which 
| grow 
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dom, among which was the Tow- 
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grow from Idleneſs and Expences ; 
he reduced the whole Realm to 
ſuch Security, that 'tis recorded in 
his Time, how a fair Maiden with 
a Purſe of Gold in her Hand, 
might have travelled through the 
Realm, without any Danger offer- 
ed to her Honour, or her Money. 

Befides, to prevent any Crimes 
that might be committed by Fa- 
your or Encouragement of the 


Night ; he ordered a 'Bell to be - 


rung in each Pariſh, at Eight a 
Clock in the Winter, and Nine 1n 
the Summer ; after which every 
Man was to cover his Fire, and 
ftir no more abroad that Night: 
And this was-for thatReaſon called, 
the Corfew, or Counrefew Bell. 

| For the Safety of his State, he e- 
rected ſeveral Caftles tn many Pla- 
ces, moſt convenient, of the Lins. 
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er of London, and New-Caftle upon 
Tyne (either built, or by this King 
much enlarged) and garriſoned 
them by Norman or Engliſh Soldiers, 
but all ſuch as he moſt truſted, 
and who were ready in Arms up- 
. on all Occafions. Yet theſe Forts 
were look'd upon by the Engliſh as 
unneceſlary in the T'imes of Peace, 
and as Bridles upon the Liberties 
of the People, rather than Preven- 

tions of Dangers to the Crown. 
After theſe Inſtitutions he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Increaſe, Or- 
der and Eſtabliſhment of his Re- 
venue, and having (as he believed) 
ſatisfied the People in general, by 
the Confirmation of the ancient 
and beloved Laws; he thought he 
_ be bolder with the Clergy, 
whom he knew to be generally his 
Enemies, and. whoſe Clamours he 
the leſs feared,from his own known 


Piet V2 
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Piety, in frequenting Divine Wor- 
ſhip, in building and endowing 
ſeveral Monaſteries, in Preſents to 
manyChurches,bothin Englandand 
Normandy, but eſpecially in great 
Treaſures which he ſent frequently 
to Rome. Therefore, upon Pretence 
of his Enemies in the Two laft 
Revolts (and ſuch as were defign- 
ed to be their Complices). having 
conveyed their Plate, Money, and 
Jewels into the ſeveral Monafte- 
ries throughout the Kingdom ; he 
cauſed. all the rich Abbies to be 
ſearched, their Money, Plate, and 
Jewels which were not neceflary,or 
of common Uſe in Divine Service, 
to be ſeized; and thereby brought 
at once a mighty Treaſure into his 
Coffers, but an inveterate Hatred 
of the Clergy upon his Perſon and 


_ and this was the laſt of 


thoſe Actions that . by the enve- 


nomed 


nomed Pens of the Monkiſh Wri- 
ters of that Age, leftſuch a Charge 
upon the Memory of this Prince, 
by the Imputation of Cruelty , 
preſſion, Violence, ExaQtion, 
and the Breach or Change of Laws 
of the Kingdom, either Humane or 
Divine ; though the ſame Authors 
little confider how 11! this. agrees 
with the high Chara&ers they 
themſelves give of his 'Perfonal 
Qualities and Vertnes.. Nor is it 
probable that fo: vicious A&tons 
ſhould proceed from 16 vertuous 
Difpoſitions; or that ſo:noble and 
excellent Qualities of any Prince 
ſhould be efteemed by the preſent 
Age, or celebrated to Poſterity , 
which had been accompanied. by 
cruel, infamous, or depraved Acti- 
ons during his Life. __ | 
_ Having with theſe Spoils of the 
Clergy, as well as by the many 


For- 
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Forfeitures of the revolted Nobles, 
repleniſhed his Cofters for the pre- 
ſent, he extended the Care of his 
Revenue, not only to what might 
arrive in his own Life, but alſo in 
the Times of ſucceeding Kings. 
To this End he ſent Commiſhoners 
into all the ſeveral Counties of the 
whole Realm, who took an exat 
Survey, and diſcribed in a Genſu- 
at Roll or Book, all the Lands, 
Titles and Tenures throughout 
the whole Kingdom. In this were 
diftintly ſet down, not only eve- 
ry Barony, each Knight” s Fee, 
every Plow-Land, but- alfo what 
Owners, by! what 'Tenures, at 
what Rents - or Duties they held, 
and what Stock they were poſſeſ: 
ſed of, and how 'many Fiens 
upon their reſpe&tive Eftates. All 
Lands that held anciently of the 
Coon, or were by this King dif- 
poſetd 
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poſed upon Forfeitures, he ſubje&- 
ed to the uſual Tenures of Baro- 
nies, or Knight's Fees, reſerving in 
all the Dominion in chief to him- 
ſelf, ſome Quitrents, or Fines up- 
on Death and Alienation; and like- 
wiſe, the Cuſtody of all Heirs of 
ſuch Lands as were left under Age, 
and the Diſpoſal of their Fortunes, 
befides what was affigned for their 
Maintenance, till they came to 
Years of diſpoſing their Eftates and 
themſelves. 

This Book was compoſed after 
Two old Examples of the ſame 
kind, in the Times of Ethelbert 
and Alfred, and was laid up as Sa- 
cred in the Church of Wincheſter ; 
and for that Reaſon, as graver Au- 
thors ſay, was called Liber Domus 
Dez, and by Abbreviation, Domeſ- 
day Book. The vulgar Account is, 

hgt the Name was derived mw 
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the Nature, and fo called, becauſe 
every Man was to receive his 
Doom by that Book, upon any 
Diſpute about the Value, Tenure; 
Payments, or Services of his 
Lands, upon Colle&ion of the 
King's ordinary Revenue, or the 
Raiſing of any extraordinary T axes 
or Impofitions. And to make a 
' Preſedent for the future, or to ſatiſ- 
fie the great Expences the King 
had been af, for the Compiling this 
great Roll of the Kingdom, fix 
Shillings was raiſed upon every 
Plow-Land, which made the Deg 


fign.of it leſs agreeable to the Peo- _ 


ple; though .every. Man's .Right. 
thereby received a new Evidence, 
and no Injuſtice was &omplained 
of, in the Digeſtion of ſo difficult a 
Work, and of ſo various a Nature. 
By this Means, the King came to 
an eafie and _ Knowledge of 

| his 
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his whole conſtant Revenue, and 
ſo proportioned it to his Expences, 
and the neceflaryCares of havingal- 
ways a Fond or Reſerve of preſent 
Treaſure in his Coffers ; that after 
this Time we never find him plun- 
sed in any Difficulties, for want of 
Money to ſupply many great Occa- 
fions that enſued 1n his Reign, nor 
tempted to1mpoſe any Taxes upon 
his Subjects, 'or other Duties than 
what were common and known, 
and paid without Preſſure or Diſ- 
content among the Commonalty 

the Realm ; ſo as after all theſe 

nſtitutions, he paſſed ſeveral Years 
m great Tranquility at Home, as 
well as Honour from all his Neigh- 
bour Princes. 

About the thirteenth Year of his 
Ren, he went into Normandy, 
teaving his Brother Odon, Biſhop 
of Bayeuz, and created Earl of 

Kent, 
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Kent, his Vicegerent iti England ; 
and- little apprehending any Storm 
after ſolong a Fit of fair Weather; 
or that he had left any 1] Blood 
behind him, that was like to ga- 
ther to a Head, with ſuch an 
Inflanimation, and L-. dangerous 
Symptoms, as ſoon after appeared: 
But NG Condition of Humarie Life 
is ever perfealy ſecure, nor any 
Force of Greatneſs, or of Prudence; 
beyond the Reach of Envy; and 
the Blows of Fortune. Princes 
as well as private Men, are often 
in moſt Danger at thoſe Times, 
and in thoſe Parts;they think them- 
ſelves the ſafeſt; as ſtrong Towers 
are ſometimes taken on thoſe fides 
that are thought impregnable,; and 
ſoleft undefended or little regard- 
ed. This conquering King eſteem- 
ed himſelf now at Eaſe, for the re- 
mainder of his Life, and not only 

_ S. 2 ſafe 
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fafe in his own Strength, but the 
Satisfa&tion of his Subje&s. The 
Engliſh he had 'pleaſed in general, 
by the Preſervation of their ancient 
Laws ; the braveſt and warmeſt _ 
Blood of their Nobles was drawn 
in the Battle of Haſtings, or the 
Wars with Scotland ; their Power 
was weakened by ſo many Confiſ- 
cations, and the Retreat of many 
more mto Scotland and Treland. 
The Normans were ſtrong and nu- 
merous in England, and. were his 
own by Birth and by Intereſt ; 
the Ballance of theſe Two Parties 
ſeemed the Safety of the whole ; 
and it was not to be imagined, that 
both ſhould combine in any Dan- 
ger to the Crown. Beſides, there 
was left no Pretenſion of any bet- 
ter Right or Title than his own, 
fince Edgar had laid down his, 
not only in Shew, but with 

| firm 
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firm Reſolutions never-to reſume 
them. -HOhET 

But many, of the Englih Nobles 
ſill hated fe Name of a Con- 
queſt, reſented the Change of 
Forms and Language in their 
Laws, the Introduction ' of any 
new Cuſtoms, but eſpecially the 
Rigour of the Foreſt Laws, which 
they knew to be Arbitrary ; and e- 
ſteemed notonlya Reſtraint of their 
innocent Liberties, but an Indig- 
nity in particular to themſelves. 
Some of the chief Norman Lords, 
who had obtained great Poſleſſions 
by the King's Bounty, and the 
Confiſcations of the Engli/h being 
now inveſted in their Lands and 
their Titles, began to grow fond 
of their Laws, as the ſafeſt Te- 
nure ; .and though they had gained 
their great Eſtates by the Favour of 
the King, yet they were not wil- 
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fafe in his own Strength, but the 
Satisfation of his Subjets. The 
Engliſh he had pleaſed in general, 
by the Preſervation of their ancient 
Laws ; the braveſt and warmeſt 
Blood of their Nobles was drawn 
in the Battle of Haſtings, or the 
Wars with Scotland ; their Power 
was weakened by ſo many Confiſ- 
cations, and the Retreat of many 
more mto Scotland and Hreland. 
The Normans were ſtrong and nu- 
merous in England, and. were his 
own by Birth and by Intereſt ; 
the Ballance of theſe Two Parties 
ſeemed the Safety of the whole ; 
and itwasnot tobe imagined, that 
both ſhould combine in any Dan- 
ger to the Crown. Beſides, there 
was left no Pretenfion of any bet- 
ter Right or Title than his own, 
fince Edgar had laid down his, 
not only in Shew,, but with 
firm 
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firm Reſolutions never-to reſume 
them. | 

But many, of the Engliſh Nobles 
Rill hated fe Name of a Con- 
queſt, reſented the Change of 
Forms and Language in their 
Laws, the Introduction ' of any 
new Cuſtoms, but eſpecially the 
Rigour of the Foreſt Laws, which 
they knew to be Arbitrary ; and e- 
ſteemed notonlya Reſtraint of their 
innocent Liberties, but an Indig- 
nity in particular to themſelves. 
Some of the chief Norman Lords, 
who had obtained great Poſſeſhons 
by the King's Bounty, and the 
Confiſcations of the Engl/h being 
now 1nveſted in their Lands and 
their Titles, began to grow fond 
of their Laws, as the ſafeſt Te- 
nure ; .and though they had gained 
their great Eſtates by the Favour of 
the King, yet they were not wil- 
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| ling tohold them at his Pleaſure, 
and ſo joyned with the Engliſh No- 
bles'in the Complaints of too great 
Power, exerciſed bf the King, 
and the Jealoufies of greater yet de- 
figned, to the Prejudice of the an- 
cient Conſtitutions of the King- 
dom, and Diminution of the Au- 
thority, or Dependances of the No- 
bles. Some of both Nations, and 
equally ambitious Spirits, who had 
been moſt - favoured and advan- 
ced by the Ki a; yet valuing their 
own Merits too high, or their Re- 
wards too low, thought they had 
nothing, becauſe they had not all 
they pretended , ef teemed the 
King's Favour, or Bounty to any 
others, as Inj jury to themſelves, and 
were as unſatisfied with what they 


had gained, as others with what 
the 9 had loſt, | 


Theſe 
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Theſe Diſpoſitions floating at 
firſt in the Minds of ſeveral great 
Nobles, both Engliſh and Norman, 
and enflamed by ſuch of the Ec- 
clefiafticks, who had Credit in the 
great Families of both Nations, 
orewat length to downright Con- 
ſpiracy, of diſpoſſeſfing the King 
of his Crown, and introducing the 
Danes, who were allied to many 
creat Lords in England, and were 
eſteemed by the Normans of the 
ſame Race with their Anceſtors. 
The chief of this Conſpiracy were 
the Earls of Norfolk and Suffolk, of 
greateſt Power among the Engliſh 
Nobility ; Fetz-Auber, a Norman, 
of near Kindred to the King, and 
who had affiſfted him with Forty 
Ships, upon his Engliſh Expedition, 
and been recompenced with migh- 
ty Poſſefſions in England, and crea- 

ted Earl of Hereford ; The Earl 
D 4 Wat 
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Waltheof, who had been pardoned 
his Revolt, upon the Scotch Invaſi- 
on, married to the King's Neice, 
and ever fince intimately truſted, 
as well as favoured by the King. 
Thele entred ſecretly into Intelli- 
gence with Swain, King of Den- 
mark, and with Harold's Sons, 
who were ſtill refuged in lreland : 
The Firſt engaged to Invade the 
Northern Parts with a Navy of 
Three Hundred Sail ; the Laſt, by 
the Aſſiſtance of Drone, King of 
Ireland, to attempt the Weſtern 
Coaſts with Sixty Ships, and the 
diſcontented Lords, to make a 
ſtrong InſurreFion in ſome of the 
Northern Provinces, upon Ap- 
proach of the Daniſh Fleet, which 
was concerted to be ſoon after the 
King's intended Journey i into Nor: 
mandy. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Meaſures were laid with 
ſuch Caution, and purſued with 
ſuch Secrecy, that all was ready 
to be executed, before the King in 
Normandy, or his Miniſters i Eng- 
land, had either Notice or IS 
cion of any ſuch Dangers, or De- 
figns. Fitz-Auber had asked the 
Kirig's Leave ſome Months before 
his Norman Journey, to marry his 
Hiſter to the Earl of Norfolk, and 
pretended ſome ſmall Diſcontent at 
his Refuſal. Not long after his 
Departure, he declared the Mar- 
riage, and the Day appointed to 
conſummate itin Norfolk with great 
Solemnity, and the Recourſe of 
the neareſt Relations, and moſt 
intimate Friends on both fides, a- 
mong whom were the Earl Walthe- 
of, and Euſtace, Earl of Bologne,wtho 
came over on Purpoſe, to aſſiſt at 
the eG here defigned. 

At 
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At this meeting all was agreed ; 
in ' what Parts of the Kingdom, 
under what Leaders the ſeveral 
Inſurre&ions ſhould be made, up- 
on what Pretences, and the Time 
appointed to be when the Dani/h 
Fleet ſhould appear upon the 
Coaſt. pn 

But ſome Delays intervening, 
which are fatal to all Conſpiracies 
that are truſted into many Hands, 
' this was diſcovered ſome Days be- 
fore the Danes arrived, but by 
whom of the Accomplices 1s left 
uncertain 3 though ſome write, 
that it was by Earl Waltheof, upon 
the Conſcience of ſo great an In- 
gratitude to the King. 

After the full and particular 
Diſcovery of the whole Plot, and 
all the chief Conſpirators ; Oden 
the Vicegerent, with the Afi- 
ſtance and Advice of the King's 
TE ANNE IO ONO Dognctl, 
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Council, immediately diſpatched 
away ſeveral Parties of the King's 
beft Troops, into the ſeveral Parts 
where the Infurre&ions were irt- 
tended to begin, ſeized upon many 
of the Conſpirators, before others 
had Notice of the Diſcovery, broke 
the reſt before they could draw to 
a Head ; took Earl Waltheof, and 
Fitz-Auber Priſoners, who were 
beheaded upon this Occafion, and 
many others impriſoned. Whe- 
ther this Execution was by the 
King's Command out of Normandy, 
or by the Rigor of his Brother -O- 
don, and upon Pretence of Neceſh- 
ty in ſo dangerous a Conjuncture, 
is not recorded ; but *'tis agreed, 
that theſe-T wo-were the only No- 
bles that were executed in England, 
during the Reign of William the 
Conqueror-, notwithſtanding ſo 
many Revolts, and ſo much Pow- 
rot Sp rhe d nd ark TT 
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er to. puniſh and revenge them ; 
which ſerves to make up that Cha- 
racer of Clemency of Nature, that 
1s allowed this Prince, among his 
other Vertues, even by thoſe Wri- 
ters who are ſevereſt upon his Me- 

mory. | 
Both the Danes and the Ir1h 
Fleets were upon the: Englih 
Coaſts, when they firſt recerved the . 
News of their Confederates Diſco- 
very and Diſaſters, upon which 
they returned to Denmark, and to 
Ireland; and after this Time, the 
' Danes never again attempted any 
Invaſion upon England, nor was 
this Conqueror any more-infeſted, 
or diſturbed by any of his Eng- 
. Iiſþ Subjeas, during the reſt of 
his Reign ; finding the Conſpiracy 
wholly ſuppreſſed, and the King- 
dom in perfe& Tranquility upon 
his Return, which he had yet 
| haftened 
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| haſtened out of Normandy, upon 


the Intelligence of his Danger in 
England, and Ignorance how deep 
it was rooted, or where it might 
end. - 

Nor was it eafie to Conjecture, 
Ance 1t was believed by wiſe Men 
in that Age, that the Weakneſs, 
and 11] Succeſs of this Conſpiracy 
proceeded chiefly from the Want 
of ſome popular Pretenfion, that 
might have raiſed a Commotion 
of the People in Favour of the 
Lords; and, that if this had been 
defigned in Defence of Edgar's 
known Rights to the Crown, and 
ſpirited by that Prince, at the Head 
of ſo many Engliſh and Norman 
Lords, as were engaged init, the 
Throne had been endangered by 
this laſt Shake. - But the unfor- 
tunate Prince Edgar had made his 


firſt Pretenfions too. late, and his 
laſt 
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laſt . Submiſſions too ſoon 5 and 
the Daniſh Title was hated by the 
Comimons of England, thowgh fa- 
voured by many of the Nobles, and 
thereby wanted the Foundation: 
proper and neceffary.to raiſe any 
firm Building. Thus the Infelict- 
ty of ſome Princes miay be occafi- 
oned only by ill timing their Coin= 
cils, when to attempt, and wheri 
to defift, in the jufteft Endea- 
vours ; and the Greatneſs of others 
may be raiſed and preſerved by 
unforeſeen Accidents, where the 
greateſt Reach- of Forefight and 
Conduct might have failed. For 
| had Edgar been at Liberty to. pur- 
ſue his Rights, upon this Conjun- 
Aion of the Engliſh and Norman 
Nobility, he might probably have 
pained the Crown ; and had not 
_ſomeof the chief Complices diſco- 
vered the Conſpiracy, the Codque- 

ror 
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ror might as probably have loſt 
it. rf; 
However theſe Fortunes came 


_ to attend him, thus far of his 


Reign, yet here the Curtain may be 
drawn over the happy Scenes of - 
this Prince's Life ; For the next 
that muſt open, will repreſent him 
in the Decline of his: Age, im- 
broiled in Domeftick Quarrels , 


which could neither end in Glory, 


nor in Gains, aſſaulted by his own 
Children, oppoſed by his Native 
Subje&ts, forced to uſe Strangers 
to reduce them to Duty and Obedi- 
ence, after two dangerous Revolts ; 
and when theſe Troubles were ap- 
peaſed, after much Anguiſh of 
Mind, and many Dangers, enga- 
ged by a trivial Accident, and 
without any Defign in a Foreign 
War with a powerful Prince, 
which, though purfued with my a 

| ual 
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ſual Vigour and Fortune, 1t firſt 
coſt him his Health, and at laſt his 
cy. | 
William the Conqueror had by 
his Wife Matild, Daughter to Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, Four Sons, 
Robert, Richard, William, and Hen- 
ry, befides ſeveral Daughters. R:- 
chard was a Prince of the greateſt 
Hopes, but unfortunately killed by 
a Stag, while he was Hunting in 
the New: Foreft ; his untimely 
Fall was much lamented by the 
King? but leſs by the People, who 
interpreted 1t as a Judgment upon 
him, for the mighty Waſtes he had 
made to extend the Bounds of that 
Foreſt, and for the Rigour and 
Oppreſfhion of the Foreft Laws. 
'The other Three ſurvived their 
Father, but with very different 
Fortunes, as well as Merits, and 
very unequally diſtributed. 
'- The 
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The King, before his Expediti- 
on into England, had promiſed 
his eldeſt Son Robert the Dukes 
dom of Normandy, in caſe he con- 
quered the Kin dorti he then pre- 
tended ; this Promiſe was rnade 
before the King of Frarice, and 
challenged by Robert after the 
King's firſt Eftabliſtment upori 
the Engliſh Throne. But the King, 
though he denied riot the Promiſe 
he had made, yet long delayed the 
Performance, upon Pretencg of 
his unſettled State in England, 
from the Diſcontents of his Nobles 
and. the Stotch Thvafions , which 
made it tieceflary for him to keep 
Normandy as a H——_ upon any 
great Misfortuhe, or Revolution 
in England. Dake Robert ſeerned 
conterit with theſe Reaſoris, whilſt 
they were juſtified by the Appeat- 
ances of any Dangers ih Englaiid, 
T . but 
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but , perceiving they were ceaſed, 
and yet the. Delays continued, he 
grew.at length impatient, and a- 
bot the Fourteenth Year of .the 
King'sReign, aſſumed the Govern- 
ment of Normandy, as Sovereign ; 
and in his own Right, cauſed the 
Barons to ſwear Fealty to him, as 
to the Duke, and not as his Fa- 
ther's Lieutenant, and was received 
and obeyed by the Normgris, who 
_ grew weary of a ſubordinate Go- 

-verpment ,. 'and, thought. they 
deſerved | the Preſence. of their 
Prince among them, -which they 
had enjoyed fince . the firſt Eſta- 


bliſhment of their Poſleſſions in 


rance. 7 | 
*- .Belides, Rober was generally be- 
loved, asa Prince courteous, gene- 
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.rous, and brave, rough withal, 
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"ambitious, uyquict, and uncertain; 


e 
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yet: theſe, Dilpolitions, both of 
ES ohh. Prince 
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Prince-anid People, and had alone 


induced him to engage in ſo bold a * 


Reſolution, with ſuch a'Breach'6f 


his Duty and his Truft, without 
the Pradtices and Tnſtigations 'of 
the King of France,” who growii 
jealousof King William 'sGreatneſs, 
and envious of his Felicity, foun 


| no better Way of leflening both, 


than tokindle'thisFire in his own 
Houſe; 'and*thereby the moſt ſen- 
fibly to diſquiet his Mind, as well 


_ as todisjoynt his State, and divide 
his Power; - He therefore, riot on- 


ly encouraged Robert, biit' combined 
with hits in; this Attempt, and en- 


paged to! ſupport him' With his 


Forces, if his Father diſputed lon- 

get, the Juſtice of his Clalin. | - 
The: King; thougtt at firſt dif- 
compoſed at the News'sf this'In- 
folence4rhis Son, yet believing it 
had no/' deeper Root; | but- what 
SS: would 
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would ſoon wither or be cut off; 
by his Preſence in Normandy, ga- 
thered immediately what Forces he - 
could raiſe, and with an Army of 
his Englih Subjefs, failed over 
now to invade Normandy, -as he had 
done before to invade England with 
his Normans. ' A ſtrange. Revolu- 
tion, to befal one Prince, in ſo 
ſhort a Period of Time, and which 
made as great a Change in his Diſ- 
poſitions as his Fortunes; for the 
_ great Alacrity ard Faithfulneſs 
which the Engliſh exprefled to- 
wards him in this Expedition, 
gained fo far upon his AﬀeCtions 
and Confidence, that in the reſt of 
his Reign and his ſucceeding Wars, 
he ſeemed to place his chief Truft 
in the Courage and Loyalty of his 

Engliſh SubjeRs. _ 
Duke Robert, informed of his Fa- 
ther's Preparations, negle&ed wm 
; is 
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| his own, and though ſurprized at 
the Suddenneſs of his Arrival, to 
which the Winds had conſpired, 
he could not oppoſe his Landing ; 
yet ſoon after he was in the Field at 
the Head of a brave Norman Army, 
and of Two thouſand Men at Arms 
which the King of France had ſent 
to his Affiſtance. With theſe 


Forces he marched againſt the 


King, fell upon his Vanguard, and 


by the Succeſs of an Ambuſh, he 
had laid in an advantageous Paſs ; 5 
he broke them, killed ſome, and 
put the reſt to Flight ; then he ad- 
vanced againſt the rain Body, 
where the King commanded, and 


by an unnatural Chance,he charged 
his old Father with ſuch Fury, 


that by the Stroak of his Launce,he 


wounded him 1n the Arm, and O-. 


_ verthrew him to the _— 'The- 
all, his * 


King calling out upon his 
| T 1 'Son 
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Son; immediately knew. his Voice, 
and ſtung upon; the fuddain, with 
the Conlcience: of: his Crime: and 
his Duty,he leaped from his Horſe, 
raiſed his Father up from the- 
Ground, felldown upon his Knees, 
begged Pardon of his Offence, with 
Offers upon it, to return. to-. his 
Duty and Obedience. "The King 
moved 2 the ſame Force! of Na- 


was received with all Demontirat:- 
ons of Joy, . and the Duke compli- 
mented upon his happy- Reconcile- 
ment with his Father ;: nox were 
: thoſe the laſt in this Croud. of; Re- 
Joycers, who had been the Chief in 

| Pro- 
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promoting the Quarrel between 
them. : 
The King made no long Stay i in 
Normandy, diſſembling the Know- 
ledge, or Reſentment of what Part 
the French King had played in this 
Afair,but after having re-eſtabliſh- 
ed the Quiet and Order of the Pro- 
vince, returned with his whole 
Forces into England, left his Son 
in the Government of Normandy, 
truſting to his Duty, and the Loy- 
alty of his Subjetts ther 'e, as 1f no- 
thing had paſled to give him the 
leaft * Suſpictons. of either. A true 
Strain of the noble and fearleſs 
Nature of this Prince, who was ra- 
ther made to ſurmount all Dangers 
he encountred, by brave Actions 
and judicious Councils, than either 
to invite or anticipate his Misfor- 
tunes, by Diſtruſt and yain Ap- 


prehenfions, which are but the 
T4 " -* ho 
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Difſtra&ions of weak and timarous 
Minds. 
. Yet this Sincereneſs and Confi- 
dence of the King had not the Re- 
turn theydeſerved ;for Duke Robert 
having once taſted the Sovereign 
Power, could not long digeſt any 
Dependance upon another Will,and 
lying ſtill open to the PraRtices of 
France, upon his Levity and Am- 
bition, relapſed the next Year into 
his former Diftemper, and aſſumed 
again the Sovereignty of Normandy, 
and as Duke thereof i in his own 
Right, which was again acknow- 
ledged and obeyed by the Normans. 
The King upon the News of 
this ſecond DefeCtion in his Son and 
his Subjeds, fell into great Paſſi- 
on, and in it 1s ſaid to have curſed 
his San, and the Hour wherein he 
begat Rim ; But ſoon returning to 
himſelf, with his uſual Tengen! 
an 
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and Compoſure of Mind, gave pre- 
fent Orders for preparing a much 
oreater Army and Navy, than he 
had uſed in laſt Years Expedition ; 
and though both were ſhattered by 
great Storms, he met with at Sea, 
yet upon his Arrival in Normandy, 
. either the Fame of his Forces, or 
the Lightneſs of his Son's Diſpolt- 
_ tions, or Remorſe of his Duty, pre- 
vailed with Duke Robert, to offer 
ag his Submiſhons, and Obed1- 
ence to his Commands. The King 
again received them, pardoned both 
his Son and his revolted SubjeCts, 
but forced now to more Caution 
than he had uſed before, after har 
ving ſettled once more, the Peace 
and Quiet of Normandy, and placed 
the Government in ſafer Hands, he 
took his Son with him into England, 
andimployed himinthe hard rough 
Wars of Scotland, againſt Malcolm, 
wha 
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who upon the King's Abſence, and 
Confidence of being long detained 
by the Norman Revolt, and Diver- 
fion of France, had taken Occafion 
to paſs the Borders with an Army, 
and ravage the Northern Provinces 
of England. a 
Though Duke Robert gained no 
oreat Honour by this Expedition, 
yet theKing gained his End : For 
the Scotch diſheartned by his unex- 
pected Return, and more by his 
perfe&t Reconcilement with his 
Son, returned Home, upon the Ap- 
proach of the Engliſh Army, and 
renewed the Peace, which laſted 
the reſt of the Two Kings Lives. . 
About the ſame time, incenſed 
againſt the Wel/h, for many Inroads 
and Spoils upon the Frontier Coun- 
ties; heſentan Army againſt them, 
ſubdued the plain and acceſſible 
Parts of their Country, drove them 
NF | to 
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to the faſt Holds of their Moun- 
tains, forced them to ſue for aPeace,: . 
which he granted upon: Homage 
done him by their Prince,and upon 
Hoſtages given. for Performance! of 
the other Conditions. : | [--' 

This fortunate arid victorious 
King ſeemed now to have. paſſed 
all the Tempeſtuous Seaſons of his 
Life, and ſecure of Repoſe for 
what remained, which was; neceſ- 
ſary, or moſt-agreeable tothe great 
Decline of his Age. He was at 


| - Peace with all his Neighbours, 


obeyed and honoured by : his Sub- 
jeas; feared by his Enemies,” and 
the 'Froubles of ;his Family. were 
wholly appeaſed ; ſo; that -4t; :was 
hard foranyManto conjecure from 
what Side any new. Storm ſhould 
ariſe.. -But the Decreesof Heaven 
are wrapped up in the Clouds, and 
the Events of future Things, hidden 

| in 
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in the Dark, from the Eyes of Mor- 
tal Men. The wiſeſt Councils may 
be diſcompoſed by the ſmalleſt 
Accidents, and the ſecureft Peace 
of States and Kingdoms may be d1- 
ſturbed by the lighteſt Paſſions, as 
well as the deep Defigns of thoſe 
who govern them : For, though 
the wiſe Refleftions of the beſt 
Hiſtorians, as well as the common 
Reaſonings of private Men, are apt 
to aſcribe the Actions and Councils 
of Princes to Intereſts or Reaſons 
of State; yet, whoever can trace 
them to their true Spring, will be 
| often forced to derive them from 
the ſame Pafhons and Perſonal Dif- 
poſitions which govern the Afﬀairs 
of private Lives, as will be evident 
in the Sequel of this King's Reign. 

The Normans were defirous to 
| have a Prince of their Race refide 
among them; the King was unwal- 

| ling 
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ling to venture again, the ill Con-: 
ſequences of his Son Robert's Am- 
bition or Inconftancy , and there- 
fore ſent him over 4 Normandy, 
but joyned in Commiſſion with his 
youngeſt Son Henry, whoſe Duty 
and Aﬀe&ion he moſt relied on; 
both to obſerve the Actions, and 
temper the Levity of his Eldeſt 
Brother. ones 

Theſe T wo Princes agreed better 
than 1s uſual to Afociates in Pow- 
er, and governing the Province 
with Moderation and Prudence,re- 
duced Afﬀairs there to ſuch Order 
and T ranquility, that having litfle 
Bufineſs at Home, they went to 
ſeek ſome Diverfion Abroad, and 
made a Viftt tothe King of France 
then at Conſtance, who received 
them with great Honour and Kind- 
neſs; and as was thought, not with- 
out Deſign of renewing old Pra- 
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ices with Duke Robert, to his Fa 
ther's Prejudice: Whatever Aﬀairs 
might buſie the: Thoughts of that = 
King andthe Duke,:thoſe of Lewis 
the : young 'Dauphine, : and Prince 
Henry were taken up with the com- 
mon Entertainments of Youth, and 
of Lexfure, Love, Hunting, Play, 
and other ſuch Divertiſements, 
wherein the Similitude of Age and 
of Cuſtoms made them- conftant 
Companions, It happened one E» 
vening,' that the Dauphine playing 
at Cheſs, ' at the Prince's Lodging, 
lofta great many Games, and much 
Money to Prince Henry, and grew 
thereupon firſt into 11] Humour, 
and at:Jength into ilf Language, 
which being returned bythePrince, 
the Dauphtne fell into Paſſhon,' cab 
led him: Son- of a Baſtard; arid 
_ threw ſome of the Cheſsmen athis 
-Head':* Upon which Prince' Henry 
JT en- 
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- enraged, took up the Cheſs-board, 
and ftruck the Dauphine with ſach 
_ -Fury on the Head, that he laid him 

bleeding on the Ground, and had 
killed bin if his Brother Robert had 
not. retained him, and made him 
ſenfible how much more it concern- 
ed him, to make his eſcape than 
purſuehis Revenge; and thereup- 
on they went down immediately, 
took Horſe,.and by the Help of 
their Speed, or their own good 
Fortune, got ſafe to Ponto;ſs before 
they could be reached by the French 
that puck ued them; | 

he King of France, exaſperated 
by this Accident and Indignity to 
his Son, which:revived an invete- 
rate Malice, or Envy he had againſt 
King William, firſt demarided Sa- 
_ tisfaCtion, but at 'the ſame--time 
prepared for Revenge, both by ra 
ling an Army to invade NO 
| an 
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and taking private Meaſures with 
Duke Robert, to diveſt his Brother 
Henry of his Share in the Govern- 
ment; and leave the Dominion of 
that Dutchy to the Duke, according 
to hisformer Pretenfions, ground- 
ed upon his Father's Promiſe ; 
wherein the King of France, as a 
Witneſs, ſtill pretended to be con- 
cerned. 

The King of England ſeeing the. 
War inevitable, enters upon it with 
his uſual Vigour, and with incre- 
dible Celerity tranſporting a brave 
Engliſh Army, invades France, and 
takes ſeveral Towns in Poidtou, 
whilſt the French took the City of 
Vernon; By which Hoſtilities on both 
ſides, the firſt War began between 
England and France, which ſeemed 
afterwards to have been entailed 
upon the Poſterity and Succeflors 
of theſe I'wo Princes, for ſo _ 
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Generations, to have drawn more 
riohle Blood, and been attended 
with more memorable Atchieve- 
ments, than any other National 
| Quarrel weread of, in any ancient 
or modern Story: 

King William, after taking of 
ſeveral Towns, and ſpoiling much 
Country in Poiffou and NXantonge, 
| returned to Royen, where, by the 
Benignity of his own Nature, and 
Levity of his Son's, he was the 
Third time reconciled to Duke Ro: 
bert;and thereby diſappointed thoſe 
Hopes, the King of France had con- 
ceived, from his Practices with 
that Prince ; 5 (and, as ſome write; 
with his Brother Henry too) and 
defeated his Pretext of aſſiſting his 
Right in the Dominion of Nor- 
mandy. 
 ButPhilip bent upori this War, by 
other liicentives; than thoſe which 


ap- 
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appeared from the Favour of Duke 
Robert's Pretenfions, or Revenge of 
the Dauphine's Injury, and moved, 
both with the Jealonfie of the | 
King's Greatneſs, and the Envy of 
his Glory and Felicity, reſolved to 
proſecute obſtinately the Quarret 
he had raſhly begun, and not e- 
fteeming the ſudden though violent 
Motions of a youthful Heat be- 
tween the two Princes, a Ground 
ſuſſicient to bear the Weight of 4 
formal and declared War ; upon 
the News and Spight of Duke Ro- 
bert's Reconciliation with his Fa- 
ther, he ſent to the King to de- 

nd Homage of him both for 
ha and England : King Wil- 
liam anſwered, that he was ready to 
do him the Homage accuftomed 
for Normandy, but would do him 
none for England, which he held 
only of God and his Sword. The 
Frencls 
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French King hereupon declared o- 
pen War _—_ him, which was 
begun and purſued with great 
Heats and Animofities on both 
fides, with equal Forces, but un- 
equal Fortune ; which favoured 
either the Juſtice of the King's 
Cauſe, the Valour of his Troops, 
or the Condu& of their Leader up- 
on all Encounters, 

He marched into France, took 
Nantes and burnt it, with many 
Villages about it, ſaying, That to 
deſtroy the Waſps, their Neſts 
muſt be burnt. In the Heat of this 
Action, and by that of the Fires, 
which he too near approached, he 
fell into a Diſtemper which forced 
him to retire his Army, and return 
to Rowen, where he lay fick for 
ſome: time, with 11] Symptoms, 
that gave his Friends Apprehenfi- 
on, and Hopes to his Enemies. 
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During the ExpeRation of this E- 
vent, both ſides were quiet, by a 
ſort of tacite and voluntary Truce 
between them. The King of 
France talking of his Sickneſs, and 
mocking at the Corpulency, to 
which he was grown of late Years, 
faid, King William was gone only 
to lay his great Belly at Rowen, and - 
that he doubted he muft be at 
Charge to ſet up Lights at his up- 
riſing. The King of England be- 
ing told this Scoff, ſent King Phi- 
lip Word, That he was ready to 
fit up after his lying in, and that 
when he was Churched, he would 
ſave him the Charge of ſetting up 
Lights; and come himſelf, and 
tight a Thouſand Fires in France. 

_ No Injuries are fo ſenfible to 
Mankind in general, as thoſe of 
Scorn, and no Quarrels purſued 
between Princes, with ſo much 
Sharp- 
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Sharpneſs and Violence, as thoſe 
which ariſe from perſonal Animoſi- 
ties or private Paſſions, to which 
they are ſubje& like other Mortal 
Men. The King recovered, ga- 
thers the greateſt Forces he could 
raiſe, both of Engliſhand Normans, 
marches into the Ifle of France, 
with Fire and Spoil, where-ever 
he came, approches. within Sight | 
of Paris, where that King was re- 
tired : There King William ſent 
him word,. that he was up and a- 
broad, and would be glad to ſee 
him abroad too. 

But the French King reſolved to 
let this Fury paſs, and appeared 
not in the Field, which was left to 
the Mercy and Ravage of his Ene- 


mies. The King riding about to 


obſerve his Advantages, and give 
his Orders, and ſtraining his Horſe 


to leap a Ditch in his Way, brui- 
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ſed the Bottom of his Belly againſt 
the Pommel of his Saddle, with 
ſuch a Weight, and ſo much Pain, 
as gave him a Relapſe of his 1lineſs 
ſo lately recovered, forced him to. 
march his Army back into Nor- 
mandy, and to go himſelf to Rowen. 
Here his Bruiſe turned to a Rup- 
ture, and. his Sickneſs encreafing 
with the Anguiſh of his Wound, 
gave too ſoon and true Apprehenfi- 
ons of his Danger : Yet he lan- 
guiſhed for ſome time, which he 
made uſg of to do many As of 
great Charity, and give other Te- 
ſtimonies of Piety and Refignati- 
on to the Will of God, as well as 
to diſpoſe the Succeſhonand Aﬀairs 
of his State ; leaving by his Tefta- 
ment the Dutchy of Normandy ta 
his eldeſt Son Robert, the King- 
dom of England to William his ſe- 
cond >on, and all his Treaſures, 

which 
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which were very great, to Henry 
kis third. Aﬀeer this he ended his 
Life in the full Career of Fortune 
and Victory, which attended him 
to his Grave, through the long 
Courſe of more than threeſcore 
Years Reign. For he began that 
in Normandy about ten Years old, 
and continued it above forty Years 
before his Engliſh Expedition, after 
which he reigned above twenty 
Years in England, and died in or a- 
bout the ſeventy ſecond Year of 
his Age, and the Year of our 
| Lord, 1087. 

Several Writers ſhow their 1] 
Talent to this Prince, in- makin 
particular Remarks, how his Corps 
was immediately forſaken by all his 
Friends and Followers, as ſoon as 
heexpired ; how the Monks of an 
Abbey he had founded, were there- 
BY induced to come of Charity, and 

V4 take 
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take the Careof his Body and his Bu- 
rial, which hehad ordered to be at 
Caen in Normandy, and in a Church 
he had there built. How the 
Ground that was opened to receive 
him was claimed at that inſtant, 
by a Knight of the Country, who 
alledged it had belonged to his An- 
ceſtors and himſelf, and was vio- 
HTently or unjuſtly ſeized from them 
by the King, ſp that his Funeral 
was fain to be deferred till an A- 
greement was mate, and the Value 
of the Ground pajd to the Claimer ; 
with other individiousCircumſtan- 
ces, which may argue the Ingrat1- 
tude, Avarice, or other Vices of his 
Servants or Subje&s then living, 
but not defame the Memory, or 
obſcure the Glory of the Dead. 

This ended all that was Mor- 
tal of this noble King, and this re- 
nowned Conqueror ; for his oil 

wi 
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will never die, but remain for ever 
in the moſt laſting Records of 
Time, and Monuments of Glory, 

among the Princes moſt celebrated 
for their brave Atchievements in 
War, their wiſe Inſtitutions in 
Peace, the Length and Proſperity 
of their Lives and their Reigns. 

In all which, he muſt with Juftice 
be confeſſed not to have been equal- 
led by many, if, indeed, by any We 
read of in Story. 

I have made no mention of any 
great Councils, or Afemblies held 
in this King's Reign, becauſe I 
find no clear Evidence of the Na- 
ture or Conſtitution, the Times or | 
the Qccafions of them, whether like 
thoſe uſed 1n the Sazon Reigns, or 
like the Farliaments in Normandy, 
or whether that Style was intro- 
fuced here, in this King's Time, 
Or that of his Song, who —_— 

im, 
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him. It appears, that he often 
aſſembled the Nobles and Barons 
of the Realm, but whether upon 
the Solemnity of ſome great Feſti- 
vals, or of ſome Occaſions of more 
Importance, either for the Honour 
of his Court, or Conſultation of 
his Aﬀairs, I find not ſo well re- 
corded, nor ſo eafie to determine 
as ſome will have it. It isagreed 
only, that there were two general 
Aſſemblies of the Clergy ; one a- 
bout the ſixth Year of his Reign, 
upon a Controverſie between the 
Atchbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
about the Primacy, which was 
_ "thereindetermined in favour of the 

firſt: The other about ereCting 

ſome new Biſhopricks, or tranſla- 

ting: their Sees from ſome decayed 

and ſmaller Towns, to others 

grown 1n that — more populous 

and opulent. The Lichfield Chra- 
nicle 
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nicle alſo relates how 1n the fourth 
Year of his Reign he ſummoned 
out of every County, the Nobles, 
the Wiſe Men, and ſuch as were * 
| | learned in their own aw ; that he 
might from them legrn what were 
their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms. 
After which the Laws of St. £d- 
ward were conſerved, and by him 
confirmed throughout the whole 


Kingdom. 
| ry vom not been ſo particular as 
other Writers, in the Names of 
Places, or of Perſons, or DiſtinCti- 
on of Years; becauſe in ſuch Anti- 
ity of Timesand Variety of Au- 
thors, 1 find them very hard to be 
alcertained. Befides, the Diſagree- 
ment among Writers is ſogreat, in 
aſſigning the Years to the ſeveral 
A@ionsof this Prince, that fo ime 
portant an Atfair, as that of fra- 
Tang the Dooms-day-Book, : by 

ome 
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ſome referred to the Eighth, by o- 
thers to the Thirteenth, and by 
ſome to the Nineteenth Year of his 
Reign: And many others are left 
in the ſamMlncertainty. 

[ have likewiſe omitted the Ac-' 
counts and Remarks, wherein ſome 
Writers have bufied their Pens, of 
ſtrange Gomets, Inclemencies of 
Seaſons, raging Diſeaſes, or de- 
plorable Fires, that are ſaid to have 
happened in this Age and King- 
dom; andare repreſented by fome 
as Judgments of God upon this 
King's Reign : Becauſe I rather e- 
fteem them Accidents of Time: 
Chance, ſuch as happen in one 
Part or other of the World, per- 
haps every Age, at ſome Periods 
of Time, or from ſome Influence 
of Stars, or by the Conſpiring of 
fome natural or caſual Circumſtan- 
. £5; and neither argue the Ver- 
; rues 
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tues or Vices of Princes, nor ſerve 
for Example, or Inftru&ion to Po- 
ſterity, which ate the great Ends of 
Hiſtory, and ought to be the chief 
Care of all Hiſtorians. | 
For this Reaſon, as well as to 
comply with common Cuſtom, it 
may not be improper or unneceſſa- 
ry to end the wife, politick, and 
proſperous Reign, with the juſt 
Character of this renowned Prince. 
Since all great A@ions in the 
World, and Revolutions of States 
may be truly derived, from the 
Genius of the Perſons, that con- 
duct -and govern them ; ſo as by 
comparing both together, and ob- 
ſerving the Cauſesas wellas Events, 
1t may be eafie to diſcern, by what 
| Perſonal Qualities and Diſpoſitions 
of Princes, the happy and glorious 
Succeſles of their own Fortunes, 
with the Greatneſs and Felicity of 
their 
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their States, are generally atchie- 
ved ; for, to attribute ſuch great 
Events to Time,or to Chance, were 
to deſtroy the Examples, and con- 
found the Conſequences of all Ver- 
tues and Vices among Men. 

_ VWikiam, ſarnamed the Conque- 
ror, was of the talleſt Stature a- 
mong thoſe common in his Age 
and Country ; his S1ze large, and 
his Body ftrong built, but well 
proportioned : His Strength ſuch, 
as few of his Court could draw his 
Bow : His Health was great and 
conſtant, which made him very. 
active in his Bnfineſs, and his Plea- 
ſures, till about the Decline of his - 
Age he grewſomething corpulent. 
Fromall which,] ſuppoſe, came the 
Story in ſome Norman Writers, that 
he was Eight Foot high, or the 
Size of Hercules, 
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As he was of goodly Perſonage, 
ſo his Face was lovely, but of a' 
Maſculine Beauty, the Lines being 
ſtrong rather than delicate ; his 
Eyes were quick and lively, but. 
when moved ſomething fierce ; his 
Complection Sanguine, his Coun- 
tenance very pleaſant, when he was 
gay and familiar ; when he was ſe- 
rious, ſomething ſevere. 
_ His Paſtimes were chiefly Hunt- 
ing and Feaſting ; in the firſt he 
ſpent much Time, uſed great.Ex- 
erciſe, and yet much Moderation 
of Dyet. In his Feafts, which were 
defigned for Magnificence or Con- 
verſation, to know or to be known 
among his Nobles, and not for 
Luxury ; he was courteous, affable, 
familiar, and often pleaſant, and 
which made him the more ſo tohis 
Company, was eafie at'thoſe Times 
in granting Suits and Pardons. . 
: = [ 
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_ It 18 by all agreed; that he was 
Chafteand Temperate,which,with 
a happy Conftitution, and much 
Exerciſe, preſerved” not only his 
Health but Vigour, to the laſt De- 
cline of his Age. 

He was of ſound natural Senſe, 
and ſhewed it not only in his own 
Condu& and Reaſoning upon all 
great Occaſions; but alſo in the 
Choiceof his Miniftersand Friends, 
where no Prince was happier or 
wiſer than he: | 

He talked little, never vaunted, 
obſerved much; was very ſecret, 
and uſed only Lanfranc, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, with an univerſal 
Confidence, both as a Councellor 
and a Friend ; to whom he was 
ever meek and gentle, though to 
others ſomethirig auſtere, as if this 
 Conquerorhad been himſelf ſubdu- 
ed by the Wiſdom and Vertue sf 
that excellent Man. Ic 
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In his Purpoſes he was ſteddy 
but not obſtinate, and though 
conſtant to his Ends, yet appliable 
to Occafions, as appeared by his 
favouring and ftruſtmg the Normans 
inhis Troubles of England, and the 
Engliſh in thoſe of Normandy; and 
was either very wiſe or very happy 
in the Arts of gaining Enemies, and 
retaining Friends, having never loſt 
but one, which was Fitz- Auber. _ 
He was a Prince deep in his De- 
figns, bold in his Enterprizes, firm 
in his Proſecution, excelling in the 
Order and Diſcipline of his Ar- 
mies, and Choice in his Officers 
both of his Army and his State : 
But admirable in Expedition and 
Diſpatch of Civil as well as Mili- 
tary Afﬀairs, never deferring till to 
Morrow, what ſhould be done to 
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Above all, he was careful and 
prudent inthe Management of his 
Treaſure, and finding a Temper 
between the Bounty of his ownt 
Nature, and the Neceflity of his 
Afairs, proportioning always the 
Expences of his Gifts, his Build- 
, his Enterprizes, to the Trea- 
fure he was Mafter of, for defray- 
mg them, defigning nothing out of 
his Compaſs, and thereby compaſ- 

fing all he ſeemed to deſign. 
| He was Religious, in frequent- 
ing Divine Service, giving much 
Alms, building Abbies, and en- 
dowing them, ſending Preſents of 
'Crofles of Gold, rich Veſtures and 
Plate to many other Churches, and 

-much Treaſure to Rome. 

_ Hewas a great Loverof Learn- 
ng, and though he deſpiſed the 
looſe, 1gnorant Sazon Clergy he 
found in England, yet he _ 
are 
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Care and Pleaſure to fill Eccleſia- 
tical Dignities here with Perſons 
of great Worth and Learning from 
| Abroad, as Lanfranc, Durand, An- 
ſelm, with many more. 

He wasa Lover of Vertue in 0- 
thers, anda Hater of Vice, for be- 
ing naturally very kind to his Half 
Brother Odon, Biſhop of Bayeuz, 
having made him Earl of Kent, 
given him great Revenues, entruſt- 
ed him in his Abſence with the 
Government of the Realm ; yet 
finding him a Man of incurable 
Ambition, Avarice, Cruelty, Op- 
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eſſion, and Prophaneneſs, he at 
1th wholl diſgraced him, and * 


ept him in riſorr during all the 
| | of his Reign ; which ſeems to 
 havebeena juſt Puniſhment of his 
Crimes, and Sacrifice to the Eng- 
liſh, he had cruelly opprefſed in 
the King's Abſence, rather than a 
XR 2 Greed1- 
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Greedineſs of his Treaſures, a3 
ſome envious Writers would make 
it appear. 

Yet by the Conſent of them all, 
and the moſt partial or malicious 
to his Memory, as well as others ; 
He is agreed to have been a Prince 
of great Strength, Wiſdom, Cou- 
rage, Clemency, Magnificence , 
Wit, Courtefie, Charity, Tem- 
perance, and Piety. This ſhort 
CharaGter, and -by all agreed, is 
enough to vindicate the Memory 
of this noble Prince, and famous 
Conqueror, from the Aſperfions 
or Detractions of ſeveral malicious 
or partial Authors, who have mere 
unfaithfully repreſented his Reign, 
than- any other Period of our Eng- 
hjþ Hiſtory. - | 

Having taken a full View of 
this King in his Actions, and: his 
Perſon, it remains only that we 

COll- 
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| confider the Conſequences that 
both of them had, upon the Con- 
dition of this: Kingdom, which 
will be beſt diſcovered by the Sur- 
vey of what it loft, what it pre- 
ſerved, and what it gained by this 

famous Conquelt. | 5. 
England thereby muſt be con- 
fefſed to have loſt ; firſt, very great 
Numbers of brave Engliſh Men, 
who fell im the Battle of Haſtings, 
and in two Wars afterwards by the 
Revolt of the Nobles, and Invafi- 
on of the Scots in Favour of Edgar ' 
Atheling. Likewiſe many Nobles 
and Gentlemen, who diſdaining al, 
SubjeAion to a Foreign and Con- 
quering Power, retired into Scot- 
land, Ireland, Denmark, and after 
the Extin&ion of their Hopes, by 
the Suppreſſion of all Endeavours 
in Favour of Edgar's Right, never 
returned, but left their Families 
R 3 har 
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habituated in 'thoſe Countries ,. 
choofing, if they muſt live under: 
a:;Foreign Domunion, to do it ra+ 
ther Abroad than at Home: 

In the next Place, England loſt 
the true Line of their ancient Saxon 
Kings, who were a Race of juſt, 
good, and pious Princes, governed 
by ſuch known Laws,and with ſuch 
Moderation, and were ſo. beloved 
of. their People, as makes it obſer- 
ved by Writers, that no popular 
Inſurre&ion ever happened 1 in any 
of the Sazon Reigns. - 

Laſtly, England by the Conqueſt 
loſt in a great. Meaſure, the: old 
Plainneſs and Simplicity: of the 
Sazon Times, and Cuſtoms of, Life, 
who were generally a. People of 
good Meaning, plain Dealing, con+ 
tented with their Own, : Jittle C04 
veting or imitating their,..Neigh- 
bours, and. Hang irvgally upon the 
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Produftof their own fruitful Soil : 
For the Profufion of Meats at our 
En gliſh Tables, came in with the 
Fs-4 and the Luxury of them 
was introduced firſt by the Nor- 
mans, and after encreaſed by the 
more frequent Lie of Wines, up- 
on the Acceffion of Guienne to this 
Crown. 

What wepreſerved, is remarka- 
ble in Three Particulars, not uſual 
upon great Conqueſts ; For, Firft, 
we preſerved our Name, which 
was loſt by the $azan Invaſions, but 
that of England then (ſucceeding 
the other of Britain ) has ever fince 
continued. | 

Next 3 we rieaCerved our Lan- 
guage, or the Old Englifh Tongue, 
which has made the Body and 
Subſtance' of what ſtill remaing, 
though much enlarged 'and poliſh- 
'ed , lince' thoſe Times, by the 
| ! X% 4 tranſ- 
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tranſplanting many Words out of 
Foreign Languages, eſpecially La- 
tin and French. | 

In the laft Place, we preſerved 
our Forms of Government, our 
Lawsand Inftitutions, which have 
been ſo much celebrated by ancient 
Writers, and have been ſo obſti- 
nately defended by our Anceſtors ; 
and are by Chancellor Forteſcue, 
who writ in the Time of Henry the 
v1xth, averred to have been preſer- 
ved thro' the Five ſeveral Govern- 
ments 1n this Iſland ; of Normans, 
Danes, Saxons, Romans, and Bri- 
tains, and foto have' continued for 
a longer Courſe of Time, than 
thoſe of Rome or Venice, or any 0- 
ther Nation known 1n Story. 
But this I doubt is not ſo-'eafily 
proved as affirmed, though it may 
be with more Certainty of the 
three firſt, which is —_— to 
i: e's, 57 
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illuſtrate the Antiquity of our 
Conſtitutions, without Recourſe 
to ſtrained or uncertain Allegati- 
Ons. 

For what we gained by our Loſs 
in this Conqueſt, though it ſeems 
a ContradiQtion, yet it may be ob- 
ſerved in many more Particulars 
than the ather two. 

Firſt, England grew much 
greater both in Dominion and 
Power Abroad, and alſo in Digni- 
ty and State at Home, by the Ac- 
ceſſion of ſo much Territory upon 
the Continent. For, though the 
Normans by the Conqueſt gained 
much of the Engliſb Lands and 
Riches, yet England gained Nor- 
mandy, which by it became a Pro- 
vince to this Crown. 

Next, it gained greater Strength 
by the great Numbers of Normans 
and French; that came over w_ 
of | | tne 
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the Conqueror, and after his Eſtaz 
bliſhment here; and incorporated 
with the Engliſh Nation, joyning 
with them 1n he ſame Language, 
Laws, and Interefts. 

Then we gained much by the 
oreat Encreaſe of our Naval Pows 
er, and Multitude of Ships, wheres 
in Normandy then abounded, by 
_ the Advantage of more and "bet- 
ter Havens, than in latter Ages. 
This, with the perpetual Inter- 
courſe between England and Nore 
mandy, and other Parts of the Con- 
tinent, gave us a mighty Encreaſe 
of Trade and Commerce ,'and 


thereby of Treaſure to the: Crown 
and Kingdom , which appeared 


firſt in {o great a Mals;” as was left: 
by the Conqueror to Prince Henry, 

his younger Son. - 
England, by th&Coiic queſt, gain- 
ed Ukewiſe a "natiital. Richt to 
' the 
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the Dominion of the narrow: Seas, 
which had been before acquired 
only by the gteat Naval Power of 
Edgar, and other'Sazon Kings: But 


the Dominion of narrow ' Seas, 


ſeems naturally to belong, like that 
of Rivers, to thoſe who poſlefs the 
Banks, or Coafts on both fides : 
And ſo to have ſtrengthened the 
former Title, by ſo long a Coaſt, 
as: that of Normandy of one fide, 
and of England on the other fide of 
the-Channel.. 

.. Befides, by this Conqueſt we 
gained more Learning, more Ct- 
vility, more ' Refinement of Lan- 
guage, Cuftems;and Manners, from 
the'great Reſort of other Strangers, 
as well as Mixture af French: and 
Normans. Fold OYEIE tea 

i: And Laftly, we gained” all: our 
Conſideration Abroad, 'by carrying 
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our Arms ſo often and ſogloriouſly, 
as well as extending our Domi- 
nions into Foreign Countries ; fo 
that whereas our Sazon Kings were 
little known abroad, further than 
by the Fame of their Devotion and 
Piety, or their Journeys, Gifts, 
and Oblations, made to Rome. Af- 
ter the Conqueſt,:: the Crown of 
England grew firſt to be feared by 
our Neighbours, to have conftant 
Intercourſe with other Foreign 
Princes, to take Part and be con- 
fidered, in all the Afﬀairs of Chr:- 
ſtendom, and by the following Ac- 
cefſions of Anjou and Guien, came 
in a ſhort Time to be efteemed 
without Controyerfie, while they 
poſſeſſed thoſe Dominions, the 
oreateſt Power of any Kingdom 
then in Chriſtendom, as appears by ſo 
many glorious Adventures, _ 
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Succeſſes of their Arms in France, 
Spain, Brittany, Flanders, Sicily, and 

the Holy Land. | 
From all theſe happy Circum- 
ſtances of this famous Conqueſt, 
all the ſucceeding Kings of England 
ſeem juſtly to have done this Con- 
queror the Honour of dating from 
him, the firſt great Period of their 
Reigns, by which thoſe of the 
Sazons, and other preceding Do- 
minions or Governments here, are 
left us in Story ; but like ſo many 
antique, broken, or defaced Pi- 
Eures, which may ſtill repreſent 
ſomething of the Cuſtoms and 
Faſhions of thoſe: Ages, though 
little of the true Lines, Propor- 
tions, or Reſemblance. But alt 
that has ſucceeded, finee this 
King's Reign, though not drawn 
by any one skilful Hand, or Dy 
tne 
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the Life, yet is repreſented ir 
ſo clear a Light, as leaves ' ve- 
ry little, either obſcure or un- 
certain, in the Hiſtory of our 
Kingdom, or the Succeſſion of our 
Kings. 
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